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HAND FEE1»IA(4 J>A1RV IJOWS. 

An Experiment. 

Jiii H. . 1 . B'irr, Sffitor l/tii/'i/ .'^/i^^crvi^or. 

Tlu' svstein oi hand I'eiding, or suppleitieiiMng tlie grass bv coiiceii- 
tiatc(i liKjds. is regarded by loaiiy wlio have noi jivaelised it as 
uiiprofitaljle. .Some wjio do practise tlie system tail to attain the desired 
lesult. dim partly to llie (•hoiee oj foods and ))artlv to the amounts given. 

It is only on faimis f;ivoral)ly situated that it is j>cssil)le to provide 
.'ufflcieiit f(oil \n mainlain a good herd milking at its full capacity 
ilnuvighout tlie yoir; vonscqucnt-ly. it is both necessary and profitable 
to provale .such an amonnt of rom’entrated food — the farm usually 
iire.< an almndance of the biilkv focd — as hrati, oats, pollard, 
glnieji toed, oil cakes, itc., at such tinses as the scarcity of gras? or 
fai in-growii crops demands, and the jiricc of milk or butter-fat warrants, 
inr the reasons given in a previous article, “The Itairy Cow as a 
Machine. 

T[ie leading rule in the feed-shed should be: Give the best feed to 
ndlkijig <u)ws, and as nnicli as they will jjrofitablv consume. The best 
i.s that which contaijis tlie largest amount of nourishment for* anv 
,civ<'ii price, and is also tiie cheapest. In seleeting feeds, the available 
H\itriment contained in tlie article is more important than the price. 
It is not the number of |HMinds of feed which is purchased for Is, which 
doterniines the relative cheapness of a feed, hut tlie number of pounds 
of easily-digestible food substances-- as protein, carbohydrates, and fat — 
'vhich i? obtained for Is. Bran, at- £4 10s. per ton, is cheaj)er than 
hiccrno hay at £2 15s. per ton. Hran. at X-I 10s. jier ton, is equal in 
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value to oats at 2s. Id. per bushel. Gluten meal, or polly meal, at 
.i’5 per ton, is equal in value to bran at X4 10s. per ton. Tlie oil 
cakes, linseed, and cocoanut, cannot be compared satisfactorily with 
bran, oats, &c., because they differ from them so greatly; but from 
to 2 lbs. may be added to any ration, according to the season. 

A mixed ration gives a better return than one composed of a single 
food. The spring grass, on which the cows milk so heavily, includes a 
large number of varieties, and what is deficient in one is provided by 
another, and the mixture of grasses provides a large amount of palatable 
and digestible food substances. 

If more consideration and common sense were given to the feeding 
of our dairy cows, the fluctuations of the industry caused by seasonal 
influences Avould become less, and a more regular, as well as increased, 
output would result. 

In test, or butter-fat percentage, the milk of the Victorian herds 
is superior to some, and equal to that produ<-ed in any dairying country 
of the world: but in quantity of milk, they are far behind, such being 
due to a w’ant of the necessary kind and amount of feed wlucli will 
enable the cows to produce milk to their full capacity fur secretion. 

It is a significant fact that, whilst the average yield jier cow in 
Victoria is about 380 gallons, and 160 lbs. fat, during an average 
season. 227 cows, including heifers, during tlie past dry year. yiekb(.(, 
in nine months, an average return of u72 gallons, and 292 lbs. fat. 
This return was taken from fifteen herds, vvliere the milk was weighed 
daily and tested mcnthly. and in each case tlie herds were kept for 
profit — some supplying cream to butter factories. 

One herd of 31 cows averaged 809 gallons of milk, and 383 lbs. fat ; 
aiiQllier of 64 cows averaged 602 gallons, and 337 lbs. fat ; whilst, in one 
instance, 58 cows averaged 334 gallons, and 144 lbs. fat: and anutlici' 
of 20 cows averaged 479 gallons, and 202 lbs. fat. These returns show 
the difference between good and bad feeding. In every case where a 
high return was secured, a small amount of roiu-entrated f -od was given, 
and in the others, where a low return was obtained, the cows depended on 
grass and hay only. 

It has been diflicult to obtain locally reliable results of fenliiig 
various rations, but the following, obtained bv a dairv farmer in the 
north-east of Victoria, is instructive, and proves that, under suitable 
conditions, it pays to speud a little extra on the cow’s feed. It likewise 
shows that a greater amount of mitriment I'or conversion into milk can 
be secured by a careful selection of feeds: the slightly-increased cost 
materially increasing the profit. 

The weight of milk yielded by each cow was weighed daily, and each 
ration was fed for thirty days. 

The ])addock fenl was dry. and no green fodder was available, but each 
cow wa^i receiving daily: — 

Ration I. 

9 lbs. chaff, at X3 10s. per ton ... ... 3jd. 

7 lbs. crushed oats, at 2s. 8d. per biisliel ... 5Jd. 


16 lbs. 


9d. 
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At the writer’s suggestion, the ration was changed to: — 

Ration IT. 

10 lbs. chaff, at X3 10s. per ton ... ... 3|d. 

lbs. crushed oats, at 2s. 8d. per bushel ... 2|d. 

2h lbs. bran, at lOs. per ton ... ... | 

1 lb. pollard, at £,1 per ton ... ... 1 

1 lb. linseed oil cake, at .£10 ]>er ton ... Id, 

18 lbs. 91, d. 

The indications which suggested the change were: — 

(1) Gradual decrease in milk yield of heaviest milkers. 

(2) Loss of condition of cows. 

(3) An exainin?ition of the feed sliowed that, after due allowance 

was made for the grass consumed, it contained less nutri* 
orient than tlie milk, ])lns that required for the niainteiiance 
of (he animal : conse<piently, both the milk yield and 
condition of the cavs was rapidly decreasing. 

The milk yield was as follows: — 
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Tlu- milk yield had been gradually dvuu'easiug on ration No. 1.; by 
increasing tho feed, not only was (his cheeked, but turned into an 
inirease of 35 lbs. of fat, at Is. 2d., t2 Os. lOd. : tlie iueroased cost of 
iood was 10s, ; leaving a net profit of .£1 lOs. ; and. in addition to 
gallons of skim milk aii<l au extension of the inilk\i\g season, the loss 
'>f cuiidition was arrested. 

Tile increase is greater than the figures indicate, because four of 
tile cows were well advanced in their lactation periods, and heavv in calf. 
Xo, b did not ]iav for the extra food, which was stopped. 

The profit depended on two factors: — 

(1) The cows w’ero not getting all the food which they could 

profitalily transform into milk, and the addition of .iny 
nitrogenous fowls was rapidly followed by an increase. 

(2) An increase of (he protein content of the ration by oue-third 

witliout inat.prially increasing the coat. 
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Summed up, the advantages, in this case, of properly feeding the 
cows are; — 

(1) The highest market price for farm-grown hay and oats, 

without any cost for bags, freight, commission, kc. 

(2) An extension of the milking season; if each milking cow in 

this Stale milked for one \ve:k longer than at present, 
on good feed, an additional return of £100,000 would 
be received. 

''3) An expenditure of 10s. on the most suitable feeds brought 
in an increased return of .£*2 Os. lOd. 

(1) The loss of condition was checked. Those cows heavy in 
calf, and completing their milking se.ison, gained in weight : 
and whilst the amount of butter-fat produced leit a 
profit over tJie cost of feeding, tlieir improved condition 
would render them fit to enter at once into a productive 
season on calving. Whereas, if the increased feed had 
had not been .supplied, the loss of condition would have 
been greater, and. on calving, several weeks would be 
necessary to build them u]k and the food used for tliis 
would not be available for milk secretion 


Charco.m. (powdered) is recommencle<l as an absorber of gases in the 
milk room. It should be freshly powdered and kept there c<jnf iiiually. 
especially in hot weather, when unwliolesome odours are most lialile to 
infect the milk. 


Eggs may be preserved by adding to a bulk of one bucket of water, 
two pints of fresh slacked lime, and one pint of common salt. ^Ji.\ well, 
Fill a kerosene tin half full with this emulsion, and then put in vour 
egg.<. They will keep for a year. 

T.s- summer time the season of ripening moves northward at tin? rate of 
about 10 miles a day. 


.M’l'LK IIRVI.NG. 

llg .7, Farrf^ll, Orrhord Su itfrvi>ior. 

Owing to t/te continually inei’easing area under orchartJ.'-, land values, 
and cost of fruit production in this State, the necessity for making jho- 
vision for the utilization of surplus and waste fruits, has for some time 
engaged the attention of the Defiartment of Agriculture, and mure 
particularly the ofiicer.s cf tlie Orchard Supervision Branch. 

As increa.sed production of fruit genera.ily means a corresponding 
increase in the onantity of surplus and waste fruits; the conversion of 
the latter into economic use is a phase of fruit-growing which it is 
desired should rm-eive more attention from the fruit-growers in future, 
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for in the past but littl© has been done to turn this class of fruit 
to profit. 

Sliould fruit production ijjcrease at the same ratio for the next ten 
vears as it did during tbe past decade, it is obvious that, after the 
war, strenuous efforts must be made to find new export markets, as 
well as to hold those already exploited: for it is only by the judicious 
luanipulation of our exportable fresh fruits that we can expect to main- 
tain our position as a fruit-growing State. The stimulation of Inter-State 
and local fruit trade is also desirable, and particularly in the interest 
(if small growers who do not export. 

In order to show clearly the number of fruit-growers, area under 
nrchards, and the quantity of fruit produced in Victoria during the years 
1906-15, the following table, and note under same, have been taken 
from tlie r/c/om/? Year-Book 1914-1915: — 


Orciiarps Growing; Fruit for Sale. 1905-6 to 1914-15, 
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Tile area under orchards growing fruit for sale increased sleadilv from 
1.8(10 acres in 1872 :! to 10,048 in 1882-3, 31.:!70 in 1892-3, 44.502 in 
1902 3, ,59,119 in 1912-13. and 70,392 acres in 1914-1,5 which is the 
hTicest area recorded. 
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The following table, and note under it, also taken from the Victorian 
Y eor-Book, shows the quantity of dried fruits px'odiiced in this State 
during the years 1905-6 to 1914-15, and for 1895-6 to 1902-3 respec- 
tively: — 

Dried Fruits, 1905-6 to 191415. 


Year ended 
June. 

A)>id.'s. 

Prunes. 

Pe;M“ht*S. 

Apricots. 
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IVars. 
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lbs. 
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43 606 

31,981 

55.581 
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The quantity of dried fruit (weight after drying) was for the first 
time collected in 1895-6, when 179.460 lbs. were retuiiied. and it 
increased to 636,294 Ihs. in 1900-1 ; after which date the quantity, 
principally by reason of a reduction in aprierts. declined to 306.603 lbs. 
ill 1902-3. Tn 1909-10, the maxinnitn prodiii-tinn — 811,935 lbs. — was 
recorded. In 191-;-15. the production was 247,670 lbs., wliicli was the 
lowest return since 1896-7. 

The table below, taken from the ('ouiniomrcalfh Y car-Hool-, .shows 
the Commonwealth imports and exports of dried fruits, also net iirports 
over exjiorts for the years 1901 -13 : — 

COYMOXWE.\LTH OVERSEA IMPORTS AN'D E.XPORTS OF DrIED FkUITS, 

1901, A.ND 1909 TO 1913. 
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Tn 1901, the net value of the Commonwealth imports over exports 
of dried fruit was hl65,099; but it came down to T33,901 in 1912, and 
went up again to £80.340 in 1913, tlie last year recorded. 

There is no reason why the ConirnonweaUh should not produce 
almost, all the varieties of dried fruits required for home consumption, 
and also have a substantial surplus for export as well. 
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Tlie increase in fruit production is not confined to Victoria alone, 
the United States of America, Canada, South Africa, and nearer to 
home. New Ze,iland, and the otlier States of the Commonwealth, an, 
all making prepar,alions to increase their fruit |)rodui'ine capacity. 



In view of this state of affairs, students of fruit-growing and 
fruit distribution realize the necessity for careful /nauagenierit of this 
industry in order that we may avert the inifKiuding chaos. 

But it may be stated that, in most countries, up to the present, 
fresh fruit has been regarded as a luxury, and consetjuently not con- 
sumed in such large rjuantities as it should have been. Fruit, however, 
when dried, ))ecomes a staple article of food. 
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The writer received from the Chief Orchard Supervisor (Mr. Carmody) 
a letter dated 7th July, 1910, inviting contributions as to the utilization 
of surplus and waste fruits. 

And, later, Mr. Carmody again wrote: — “ Victoria is rather back- 
ward in literature dealing with fruit culture. I am desirous of yon 
preparing n series of articles dealing with 'Apple Culture ' in all its 
fletails. with abundant and instructive illustrations, for publication in 
(Tip Journo] of AyriovlfvreJ' 



In I uiiseijUeiice, i;f thej>e iustructiuiis. a series of articles is being 
jnepared on tliis snlrject; but. if published in Uieir proper sequence, 
dn's article on fruit-<lryiiig would have come last. 

Owing, however, to the abnormally heavy crop of apples this year, 
tho diflicnlties likely to be met with in marketing same, it has been 
d'Miflod to ])ub]isl] tins arficle first, with a view of pointing out to 
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the fruit-growers one of th© best means of utilizing their unmarketable 
surplus. 

The writer holds that, in order t-o deal with this pliase of fruit- 
growing properly, it should not be left solely to tlie management of 
large drying establishments; but that an evaporator should be regarded 
as an article of iniportanc© in the equipment of every orchard plant, to 
enable the orchardist and his family to deal with surplus fruit on the 
spot, and at times suitable to their convenience. 



FRONT ELEVATION = — 

Plate 

To meet this requirement, plans — wiiich are original — of an 
evaporator suitable for this purpose have been drawn, and are figured 
herewith. This may be constructed to any scale desired, and, taking 
the one figured as a standard, and allowing that it has a capacity capable 
of dealing with the surplus fruit in an orchard of 40 acres, the capacity 
may be reduced or increased when the building is being constructed for 
use in smaller or larger orchards respectively. 
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plate 1. Ground plan of evaporator, showing lire-box, and 8-iii. 
line which heats drying chamber, with a reduced outlet to 4^-in. 

])i]>e, with a damper to regulate draught and conserve heat. This 
jncthod of heating the drying chamber reduces fuel to a minimum, and 
jiievents tlie products of coJiibustion coming into contact with the 
drying fruit. 

While drying is in progress, it is necessary to provide for the admis- 
sion of fresh air to the chamber, and at the same time maintain, as far 
;is possible, evenness of temperature. For this purpose, instead of 
employing the ordinary air vents, two 3-in, galvanized iron pipes, 6 feet 
long, are employed. They are inserted in the brickwork in close 
proximity to the lire-box; in consequence of this, tliey are oontinually 
heated, and being slightly elevated at the delivery end, the air enters 
the chamber in a heated condition; this jiroduces the desired effect, 
Plate 2. Longitudinal section, shows one course of bricks on the cross 
as fonmlatiou for 4.1-in. brick wall, which sup])orts the woodwork, fire- 



Tre^s Cohered Wifh Wire Nettg 24- '' Hfide Lacquered 

Stretched on hroad Oreyon Loth& 


Plate 5. 

box. and S-in. flue from same, with brick supi.mrts. Tlie dotted lines 
L'Opreseut the 3-iu. vent pipe for the admission of fresh uir. Centre 
paiiition of 6-iii. x A-m. T. and G. lining forming centre portion of the 
evaporator icst~s on J_ iron, which runs full length of chamber, and 
is supported by the brickwork at each end. Dam])er is shown open. 

Plate 3. Cross section, shows fiie-hox, flue pipe, two vent pipes, two 
cliambers for trays, with partition between consisting of .\-iu, tongiied 
and grooved wood, resting on I iron, which runs full length of evapora- 
<or, and is su]iported l>y (he brickwork at each end. The weatherboard 
wall of shed in which evaporator is erected is also shown. 

Plate 4. Front elevation. This gives a view of door of fire-box, cast 
vent faces of 3-in. vent pipes, position of turnbuckle liandles on fibro- 
vinieiit doors, hinges 18 and 20 inch, the latter so placed on door as to 
fillovv same to swing richt around so that it may not block up 4-ft. 
I’a.ssagc, as shown in Plate 1. 
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Plate 6. 
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Plate 5. Sketch of trays. This sketch illustrates method of construct- 
ing trays. Take a strip of wire netting i-iii. mesh, 2 ft. 11 in. long, 
hy 2 feet wide, and stretch on oregoii laths, like Pig. 1 ; then put 
covering laths on, as shown in Fig. 2 ; then follow lettering in Fig. 2 
and Fig. 3, and work can be completed without difficulty 

When apple rings are placed on the trays, and dried in the usual 
manner, tliere is a tendency for the fruit acid to cause the wire to 



Cross Section 


Plate 8. 

strip; this ha.s a bad effect on the dried fruit, but it may be prevented 
by painting Ihe trays, before being used, with lacquer, and then placing 
them in the evaporator; when dry, they will be ready for use, 

Plate 6. Ground plan, showing requisites for drying plant, and 
their arrangement in the drying shed. Tliere is but little explanation 
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required in tliis case, as the plan fully explains itself. However, 
li may be stated that, when the apples are peeled, sliced, treated with 
brine, and sulphured, the evaporator is charged with the trays at the 
fire-box end, and they are drawn, when rings are dry, at the opposite 
end of the drying ciiamber. The rings are then put into the dried- 
fruit bins. 

Plate 7. T.ongitudinal section of drying shed, windows facing 
'north,” showing bins, sulphuring chamber, <fec. No further cxplana- 
tiiiii needed. 
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Plate 8. Cross section of drying shed, showing position of evaporator, 
■ind liiii for dried fruit. 

Plate 9. Elevation of sulphuring chainl)er. Fig. 1. This chamber 
is constructed of wood, with doors closed to show hinges so placed to 
]>enTiib of door swinging right around, for reason previously explained. 

Fig. 2. Shows ca[Mci(y for nine trays, damper open. 
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Capacity of Chamber. 

Tlae hot-air capacity of th© evaporator above the brickwork is 190 
cubic feetj approximately, and, provided the full number of trays (88) 
are placed in the kiln, and with the fruit in single layer on trays, 
the surface area of fruit exjwsed for evaporation, allowing that it dries 
•on both sides, top and bottom, is about 800 square feet; but this area 
soon becomes reduced as the drying process continues, and the rings 
become contorted and contracted. 



Plate 10.— Peeling machine. 


Pf.rlixg, Coring, Slicing, and Trimming of Fruit. 

There are many kinds of peeling and coring machines on the market, 
but that shown in Plate 10 is one of those most favoured. It is used 
at Mr. J. Mitchell’' drying factory at Wandiiu and gives satisfaction. 
There should be a slot in the machine stand to permit of the skins and 
cores dropping into a receptacle undernealh. The apple, when peeled, 
drops into the recejitacle containing the brine. This iiiacliine is so 
arranged that it can he worked by liand, or power may be ajjjdied. 

There are three sets of forks, on which the apples are placed, and 
they revolve at regiil-Ar intervals, placing the apple in contact will) the 
peeling knife of the machine. There are various slicing machines in 
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i]c,e; the I)isc tnacliiiie is the oue generally found in factories. The 
apple should be sliced into rings of about | to ^ inch in thickness. 

Prior to slicing, the peeled apples should be taken from the brine 
receptacle and trimined, so as to remove any portions of skin missed by 
iJie peeling machine, and to pick out any diseased or discoloured parts. 
Plate 11 shows the make of knife for thLs work, and method of using 

same. 

Brining and Sulphuring. 

The abject of placing the peeled apple in the brine is to preserve its 
colour on the outside, and similar treatment after slicing preserves tlie 
wliole of the e.xposed surface. The sulphuring of the rings practically 



Plate 11.— Trimming apples. 


lixcs ilie culutn-. Plate 12. — Kig. 1. Tlie apple after peeling, and kept 
lor ijuiite iimo in brine. Fig. 2. Bing salted and sulphured. ’Pig. 3. 
i hied ring, perlect colour. Fig. 1 and Fig. 2, after being taken from 
the .-salt and .snljihur resj)ectively, were kej>t- in paper for several days 
hi'lijia* Ijchna photographeil. When peeled apples and rings do not 
lo'oivt; the salt and sulphur, or other treatment, Init are dried in their 
U'Kural stale, the fiiiisluul produet is of a <lark-brown colour, lacks 
attractiveness, and loses points, compared with the well-coloured rings. 
Ill cotniiicrcial value. Plate 13 shows a speeinien of this kind. 

To make brine for peeled and sliced fruit, salt may be used at the 
I'lite of about 2 ozs. to t!u' gallon of water. 
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When tho apple rings are en the trays, and in sulphuring chainlier, 
liglit about 2 ozs. of sulphur in an earthenware vessel, and place on 
floor of chamber. Close doors, and allow sulphur fumes to envelope 
fruit for from five to ten minutes. There are no standards to be 
observed in these matters. 


Drying of Fruit. 

Before charging the kiln, it should be brought up to a temperature 
of about 200 degrees Fahrenheit. As tlie trays are placed in the 
evaporator, the temperature rapidly falls to, perhaps, 120 degrees 
Fahrenheit, according to the surface area of the fruit exposed to the 
hot air. When in working order, the temperature may be kept at 
from 120 degrees to 130 degrees Fahrenheit. Again, there is no stan- 
dard, but the operator will soon learn what is required. Openings are 
provided for in the walls of the evaporator for the insertion of the 
thermometer, which should register up to 300 degrees Fahrenheit. 

Order of Treating Varieties. 

When commencing to dry the season’s surplus apples, the orcliardist 
should begin with the kinds nut likely to keep well. For instance. 



Plate 12. 


he would do well by beginning with varieties likely to develop bitter-pit. 
Then those affected with codlin moth, black spot, &c., might receive 
attention. 

Percentage or Dried Fruit Compared with Fresh. 

Apples, when dried, produce as a dried product from 10 to 15 per 
cent, in weight of the fresh fruit, according lo the size and quality of 
the latter. 

Treatment of Cores, Peels, etc. 

Tho cores and skins may be used for making by-products, such as 
cider and jelly; or they may be dried a.s a winter food for stock. 

Preparing Dried Product for Market. 

During the process of jieeling, coring, slicing, sulphuring, and drying, 
a high percentage of the rings become broken into particles. 

After being dried, the fruit should ho stirred occasionally, and 
allowed to remain long enough in the bin to attain an evenness of 
moisture. Then pack for market by selecting w-liole rings. Pack in 
rows on flat, in neat, wldte wood boxes, of 28 lbs. capacity. Smaller 
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lats iii'iy 2-lb. attractive cardboard cartons — these 

may be sold as first quality. The particles may be put up similarly, and 
iiokl as “ Seconds. ’ = 



But tlie writer is of ojjiiiion that, 
if the “ Seconds," while dry and 
hard, were ground into a meal, say 
to the consistency of flaked oatmeal, 
and put up in l ib. and 2-lb. 
cartons, and sold as dried apple 
" meal," they would tlien nut lose 
any of their coTiiuiercial value. 

Mr. \V. Dabb, orchardist, of 
Croydon, has built an evaporator on. 
somewhat similar lines to this one; 
and, wliile it was in course oi con- 
struction, Mr. Dabb was in consul- 
tation with the writer. A few trial 
lots have been ))u( lliroiigli, with 
satisfactory results. 


Although this article deals specially with apple drying, it may be 
iiicidL'iilally meiitioned that this evaporator is capable of dealing with 
any of the other fruits dried for commercial use. 


Kouuu Outline of M.aterial Requiued for hv.\i’ORATOK. 
Bricks, 440. 

Pifiles. bottom, 4/12 ft., 1/4 ft. 5 in., 3-iii x 2-iii., H.W. 

Cross jjiecos to carry top, 5/4 ft. 8] in., 3-iu. x 2-in. 11. W. 

Tup boarding. 8/12 ft., 6-in. x T. & G. 

Vent on to[), 1/12 ft., 12-in. x l-in., shelving. 

Vent on sides, 2/12 ft., 6-iu. x ,;-iii., T. i G. 

Battens at side. 10/1 ft., 2-in. x l-in., JI.W. 

Slides fur trays. 47/12 ft., l-in. x l-in., IJ.W. 

Partition, 2-1/4 ft. 2y in.. x 4-in.. T. & G. 
l‘'’ibru-ciriiont , sides and doors, 4 A sheets. 

Hinges for doors. 4 pair 20-in., 4 pair 18-iii., Scotch tee. 

Bolts for door hinges. 4 dozen, galvanized, mushroom head. 
Ttinilmckle handies, 8. 

Wire netting, l-in., 88 yards, galvanized and lacquered. 

TiAtlib fur Lniy.s. .5.S0, 4 ft. broad. 

Bolts tor sides and runuers. 215, 2J in. x 3-16-in. 

T-iron to support centre, 11 ft. 8 in., Ij-in. x l{-iii. 

PiiiG, 10 ft. of B in.. 20-gauge, rolled seam. 

Flue. 18 ill. diminislicd from 8 in. to lA in. 

Flue, outside, with damper. 15 fl. — 44 in., 22-gauge, cowl on top 
Vent }>ipe, inside, 2/6 ft. 3 in., 22 gauge iron. 

Fire-box, /;-in. in tliickiiess. 

Fire bai's. 

Fire door. 

Cast vent face.-i for 3-in. vent pi(>e. 

Sliding plates for asli pan. 

7-in, vent pif>e, with damper, on top of evaporator, 22-gange 
galvanized iron. 
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AMMONIA ACCIDENTS AND EMERGENCY RELIEF. 

Accidents sometimes occur in the boiler room or engine room of a 
refrigerating plant. As the result of such accident, an ammonia pi^ie 
may be ruptured, and the vapour spreading, may cause painful injury 
to the person in the immediate vicinity. 

To relieve the suffering and aid the recovery of the victims of an 
ammonia accident, the following suggestions are given; — 

For the Eijea. — First: Pour a 1 per cent, solution of pure boric acid 
into the eyes, instructing patient to opeii and close the lids rapidly to 
bring the solution into contact with the entire inner surface. Use 
solution freely. 

Second: After thoroughly vvashing the eyes, place a small quantity 
of clean vaseline under the lids by pulling down lower lid and applying 
the vaseline witli a match-shaped piece of wood having smooth rounded 
ends. 

For thr Skill. — Apply hut or linen or wasted muslin, dripping wet 
witli carron oil, changing dressing frequently- Dy keeping lime-water 
and linseed oil separately a fresh solution may be prepared each time 
by mixing thoroughly equal parts of tlie two ingredients. 

For and Throat, if inhaled. — Dip a handkerchief folded once 
into vinegar, wring out lightly, and place loosely over nose and mouth. 
If liquid ammonia lias entered the nose, snuff up some diluted vinegar, 
and apply sweet oil with feather to the inner surface and nostrils. 

If Ammonia has hr-cn Swallotred . — Administer diluted vinegar or 
have patient suck orange or lemon juice in liberal quantities, and follow 
with one to four teaspoonfuls of sweet oil. milk, or the whites of three 
eggs and ice. If any vomiting, aid it hv giving liberal draughts of luke- 
warm w’ater. 

fie/it-nd /if format ion. — Ammonia vapour is liifhter than air, and 
on being released it rises. Therefore, in the case of an acci<ient, keep 
vour head as low as possible. 

On going to the rescue of one overcome with ammonia v-iponr. keep 
near the floor, and place a wet sponge or cloth over the mouth. 

Keep the following supplies on hand:-- 
A I per cent solution of Vioric acid, 

A buttle of clean plain vaseline. 

A package of surgeon's lint or muslin. 

A package of plain gauze. 

A bottle of best quality vinegar. 

A boi.tlp of sweet oil. 

Linseed oil and lime water, to make carron oil. 

— Extract from Rffrigerating 1 1 o/ Id 
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INSECT PESTS OF THE FRUIT, FLOWER, AND 
VEGETABLE GARDEN. 

AND HOW TO TREAT THEM. 

Hy C. fn/tcft, Jr., (Jnvr.rnnicnt Kntomologist. 

The varieties of insects which attack plaiits are numhered bv thoii' 
sands; many are distribuied all over the world; others, again, are 
slricUy local. At certain seasons, principally in the hot and drv 

weather, they practically eat' 
everything before (hem, and 
in some countries cause 
families. Many insects which 
formerly lived on our iialive 
plants have adapted tlieni' 
selves to altered conditions, 
and now live nn cultivated 
plants. Take, for instance, 
(he apple-root borer, one of 
the worst pests with which 
oreiiardists liavc to contend. 
These insecis formerly lived on 
wattles (acacias), but are now 
(lie cause of apples, pears, 
vines, and oilier plants dving. 
Another insect, (he painted 
apple inolli, which also used lo 
feed on ilie leaves of wattles, 
is becoming a serious pest to 
all kinds of fruits, as well as 
garden and other cultivated 
phuils. The principal causes 
for this change of habits arc 
the clearing of land where for- 
merly their natural food 
plants grew; and tlie destruc- 
tion of insectivorous birds, 
which are often ruthlessly 
Pig. 1. — Woolly Aphis, or American Blight destroyed by boys, or by 

(Krw.vrmn liiiii{rera). t’oison which is laid 

for rabbits and other* vermin. 
I’nfurlmiately fur Victoria, birds introduced from other countries, 
the starling and the sparrow, and other species, are the cause ol 
Valuable insect -eating birds, as kingfishers, diamond birds, tree creepers, 
and tree .swallows, being driven out of their nesting places in tree 
hollows; and it will not be very long before these useful birds disajipear 
fight out of the State. 

The insect pests of our orchards and gardens may be divided into 
two classes, viz., chewing insects and suctorial insects. The former 
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should be controlled by internal jJ^isoning, and llie latter by contact 
spi'ays. 

Woolly Aphis, or American Blight. 

The woolly ajdiis, cr American blight, is one of the most troublesome 
pests that apple-growers in Victoria have to contend with. It is peculiar 
in its habits, as it attacks only certain varieties of apples — iinnmne 
varieties being the Winter Majetin, Northern Spy, Perfection, Paradise, 
and a few others. The supposed reason of this is, that they contain 
more carbonate of lime than those attacked by the aphis. It is advisable, 
therefore, that orchardists should have their trees worked on bligJit- 
proof stocks, otherwise the apliis will attack the roots in such a manner 
as to render the eradication of 
the pest imjiossible. All in- 
fested trees should be removed, 
as it is impossible to per- 
manently cure them. The 
aphides secrete a white, woolly 
substance, which gives them 
their characteristic njijiearance ; 
tliey att.ack the Inink and 
limbs wherever they have been 
wounded or bcratched. Almost 
all parts of the tree are 
attacked, and knots and 
aborted growths are caused. 

The roots attacked develop 
great lumps many limes tlie 
thickness of ordinary roots, 
and the trees are comsiderably 
injured therebv. The root* 
infesting form can be kept in 
check by the use of inannrial 
insecticide or tobacco dust 
worked into the soil. During 
the winter, or in late autumn, 
spjraying the trees witii red oil. 
kerosene cniulsion. lime and 
sulphur, or fluid insecticide 
has given good results. Spray- 
ing slionid be done after 
]iriuiing, and when the trees 
are bare of leaves. Of course, 
spraying could be done with advantage at all times, except witli the 
oils. 

The Coplin Moth. 

This moth, originally a native of Kurope, has spread over the whole 
world, and there are now few countries where apples, pears, and aju'icots 
are grown in which this destructive pest is unknown. The female moth 
places her eggs, as a rule, on the sides of the fruit and leaves. The 
eggs are thin, transparent bodies, resembling a fi.sh scale. Only one 
egg i.s placed on each ajiple, but as each motli lays over 100 eggs, we 
may judge the amount of damage done in an orchard. As soon as the 



Fig. 2. — Codlin Moth {Cydia j>omonclla). 
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jittlo caterpillar escapes out of its eggshell, it crawls over the ancle 
and when it has readied the eye, it has finished the first stage of its 
journey. During the first week or ten days after the apple blossoms 
have fallen, the separate parts surrounding the eye of the apple remain 
pointing outwards, but later on close up to some extent over the eye. 
The statement that the majority of grubs go in at the eye has frequently 
1)0011 challenged, but it is nevertheless correct. 

The grubs, when fully grown, leave the fruit, and this is done in 
two ways: the majority lower themselves to the ground, if the fruit 
]uis not fallen; others crawl out of the apple on to the branches. Those 

(hat fall to the ground rc- 
ascend the tree trunk, and 
make (heir way under the first 
shelter they eotne to — often 
under the bark of the apple 
trees ; liere they .spin cocoons ; 
they then change lo the pups, 
and finally the niotlis emerge 
in tile hoi weather. There 
are supposed to be three 
broods of this moth. viz. 
tl) The over, wintered or 
sfiring brood; (2) the J)ecem- 
ber, or Christmas brood; and 
(3) the suninier. or 'February 
brood. Spraying .sliould be 
done every few weeks during 
the season when the luotlis 
are present. By a judicious 
use of arsenate of lead, it is 
no uncommon thing to get a 
return of 90 per cent, clean 
fruit. Sju'ayino, to be sue* 
ces.sfnl, must be dene pruperly, 
As fine a mist as possible must 
be thrown out, so that it may 
pienetnde well into the calyx 
of the fruit. Bandages, made 
of hessiau. should be placed 
round the trees to trap the 
caterpillars, but these must be 
removed from time to time, 
and the grubs and clirysalids found therein killed by bo. ling water. 
All loose hark siiould be removed from the trees. 

The Light-Brown Apple Moth. 

Persons growing flowers, vegetables, and fruit trees have often 
noticed, especially during the summer months, greenish caterpillars 
curled up in rose leaves and buds of carnations, dahlias, and clnysan- 
themums, in ficct, in nearly every kind of garden flower. These cater- 
pillars, when fully grown are about 1 ineb in length. They are active, 
and have a habit of dropping to the ground by a silken thread, and 
biding in crevices when disturbed. The moth is yellowish-brown, with 



Fig. 3. — Light Brown Apple Moth 

(Cat'iiecia rexj^onsina). 
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slightly barred wings, measuring three-quarters of an inch in length. 
It is also extremely active, and wlieii disturbed flies to tlie ground, 
aud remains motionless. The moth deposits its eggs on the young 
flower buds or fruit, and the eggs hatch in a short time. Tlie young 
caterpillars at once coinnience to bore into tlie flowers or young fruits, 
and very shortly destroy them. When one bud is eaten out. they leave 
it and commence on another, and so on until they are fully grown, 
which usually takes alxiut a fortnight. They then curl up. join a couple 
of leaves together, and spin a kind of silken weh. Tliey next turn into 
the chrysalis, and hatch out as |;erfect moths, ready to commence their 
destructive work in the garden. 'I’his pest is very destructive to a])])les. 
grapes, &e. 1 would advise 

that arsenate of lead be 
sprayed on the plants. It will 
poison the caterpillars as soon 
as they commence to feed. An 
excellent plan is to ]>lace a 
light on a brick in a dish half- 
full of water or kerosene a( 
night time in the garden : the 
light will attract tlie moths, 
which will fiv against it aud 
fall into the water or kerosene 
and be destroyed. Tliese cater- 
pillars usually appear in num- 
bers from October to Marcli. 

The Red Spider. 

The red spider is well known 
to lovers of flowers. Tt belongs 
to the mites, and is. therefore, 
strictly speaking, not an in- 
secr. This species has been 
found on a great number of 
fruit trees and on garden and 
vegetable plants of all descrip- 
tions. It is a variable mite, 
some being alino.st (ransjiarent. 
otliers reddish or brick red. 

When the eggs hatch, the 
young rnites swarm ujjon the 
foliage and expanding flowers, 
and suck up the jiiice.s. The plaids, vcgetHbles. and other vegetal ion 
soon show the influence of their presence bv the sickly yellow line of the 
foliage. During hot weather, this is one of the worst pe.st.s growers of 
vegetables have lo contend with, as they tlestroy beans, potatoes, ])um|)- 
kins, and the like. The red spider is not a difficull pest to destroy, 
as, unlike many otlier pests, it has no wings, and spreads mainly by 
the ii.se of its tiny legs. Migration does not extend far from its winter 
quarters. This makes every growers' problem virtually his own. In 
other words, if the infestation lias always come from a certain fruit 
tree, plant, &c., proper attention to these will yield nsult.s. in spite 
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of the neglect of his neighbours. The following remedies have been 
successfully used against these pests: Tobacco water in summer; and, 
for a winter spray, red oil has given excellent results. 

Recent experiments against red spiders on garden and vegetable 
plants with the insecticide, “ Fixo Peat,” have been very successful. 
I’he plants should be watered slightly before the powder is dusted on 
the top and underside of tlie leaves; this prevents the powder from 
fallijig from the leaves. The red spiders are usually on the underparts 
of llie leaves, so that the various solutions must be sprayed in an upward 
direction. Sulphur dusted on the plants may be used with good effect. 

The Rutherclen Bug. 

The tiny insect called the Rutherglen bug, or Rutherglen fly, is a 
true plant bug, and it somelimes appears in countless iiiuiibers during 

the hot weather. During 
Xovember and December. 
1915, and January of this 
year, these hugs have ap- 
peared ill millions in most 
parts of Victoria, and have 
caused growers of fruit, especi- 
ally peaches and apricots and 
lomaloes. considerable losses, 
'riie insects were also respon- 
sible for the falling off in the 
liouey produclion of the State, 
simpiy swarming in the 
eucalyptus and other flowers, 
and abstracting the luu'tar, 
Korlunatelv for orchardists 
and others who have flower 
and vegetal>[e gardens, these 
insects only appear in .suoli 
vast munbers once or twice in 
ten or more vears, it being 
about eight years since a sind 
lar visitation took place. T.ike 
all other bugs, it is furnislied 
with a kind <»f hcak. witli 
whicli it ]ncrces the flowers and 
fruits. It tlieu commences to 
suck the juices, tlie flowers 
turn dark-coloured, and the 
fruit slirivels up. "The egg» 
Fig. .'5. Rutherglen Bug (.V.v.vtM.v rootfirP of tliis hug are deposited 

amongst ruhhisli and weeds, 
nt ini(I(u- the soil. 'I'liis insect can he kepi in check by tlie benzole 
cinulsioii or tobacco sprays. The recent experiments of trying to rid 
the orchards by smudge fires has been very successful in Victoria and 
ei.sewhcre. When a gentle breeze is blowing, make smudge fires at iii- 
fervals anioiigst the trees, and .sprinkle a little sulphur on them. Do 
not place fires too near trees. 
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According to Orchard Supervisor G. M. Fletcher, the “ Phenyle 
Spray ” was ii.sed in the Goulburn Valley tliis season against Kutherglen 
bugs with good resulta- — 

1 quart, phenyle. 

3 lbs. washing soda. 

1 bar yellow soap. 

40 gallons water. 

The soap is shredded and dissolved in hot water. The other ingredients 
are added, and the mixture made up to 40 gallons. 

{To he continued.) 


A NEW PHOSPHATIC ORE. 

M, B. De Prcllieie asserts in a letter to a Freuoh contemporary tliat 
h(; lia.^ discovered in one or the departments of France a considerable 
deposit of a new variety of ore, extre.iiely rich in fihosplioni.s, contain- 
ing more than oO per cenr. The exact analysis is given as;- I’hnsphoric 
acid, 50.10 per cent.; lime, .00.5 per cent.; silica. 4.75 per cent.: soda. 
.005 per cent.; free alninin.s, 8.30 per cent.: combined alnmina. 22.80 
per cent.; fluorine. 4.15 per cent. ; combined water, 5. GO per cent. : loss, 
^79 per cent. The ore was eiitirelv free from potash, iron, and manga- 
nese. 

An ore of this description .should render great service to (ho chemical 
industry for the preparation of phesphorus, phosphoric acid, metallic 
phosphides, and also for the improvement of the manufacture of phos* 
pEates, 

If it is worth while to extract the phosphorus from bones containing 
25 per cent., it .should be much more advantageous to obtain it from an 
inexhaustible ore containing 50 per cent. — Extract Journ. Ind. c6 l^ng. 

CJiem., Dec., 1915. 

It is interesting to note that a chemical company lias recently Ijeeii 
installed in A^ictoria to work local phosphatic ore deposits. The 
operations are in the initial stage, but the main )uoduct is to be phos- 
phatic fertiliser. 


The wonderful Australian wheat crop, now estimated at 150,000,0(1(1 
bu.shels, of a money value of .£37,000,000, will give heart to those mauy 
jieople in the Commonwealth who have, by reasons of the war. found 
existence a h.'ird s( niggle. It wdll convince I hern and the world at large 
of the splendid country we live in, and that if bad times come they 
do not last long, and that with good seasons w’e are capable of an inde- 
finite ex})ansion . — The AusiiniHan Review. 
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TREE PLANTING. 

For City, Town, and Country. 

E. WalUs, Orchard Supervisor. 

“Tbe making of a bit of God’a earth more beautlfal for this and for 
generations ahead." 

The above plira?e was coined as the title of a picture portraying the 
vork of transfurmafion done in connexion with the Garden City move- 
nicut at 11 ani)).stead, England, and it may also be used to snifably de- 
scribe the spirit of tlie article with which we are now dealing. 



A view in Botanic Gardens, Melbourne, Federal Govenmient House in the 
distance. 

The suhjeer of tree planting in all its phases well deserves the earnest 
attenliuii and consideration of everv one desirous of creating and main- 
taining luadlhier and better conditions for all the community. 

If \v(‘ i'(‘iieet njion ilio appearance of a city, town, or <'ven home 
Biirroimdiiigs witluun trees, wo sliall he able, in some measure, to form 
:iu i(l<‘a of the ilreariness and R'veriiy of such places, not willistaiiding 
areliitectural ncliievements of high merit. 

Tile softening influences of trees in streets, ]iarks, and plantations 
Pnhriiice the skill of the architect, and also have a. tempering effect upon 
climatic conditions. Thus if i.s recognised that the assets of a city are 
not merely its buildings, commerce, and iiuluslries, but also its okxeral 
fippearancn, whicb has been rightly termed the “outward and visible 
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evidonce of plinracipr.” “Show me your eily or towu iiud I shall tell 
you the kind and qunlily of your citizens” is a rule having very apt 
upplicauoii when the subject of tree plaming is being discussed. 

Tn the United States of America tlie various umnicipiil organizations 
endeavour To make their cities healthful and attractive by means of tree- 
planted avenues and parks. Washington has its beautiful and artistic 
buildings, but is not noted for these alone. In fact, its chief glory is 
its splendid avenues planted wiih row.« — some double — of elms, oaks, 
Oriental planes, and other trees, Avhich make the city like one great 
park. Brooklyn also has of late years made rapid strides in tree 
planting, having over hO ])arks in which tree cultivation has been made 
a special feature; in addition, it ha.s over laO.OOO trees in ilu* streets. It 
was in Nebraska that Arbor Bay was first instituted, and its celebration 
annually is adopted in nuiny countries, lieing productive of iniicli good 
by inculcating and encLuiraging in the minds of both young and old a 
love for trees. 

Ill the vicinity of Welbourue we are very fortunate in liaving such a 
fine range of tree-planted park lands, stretching from .Mhert Park in tlie 
south to Iloyal Park in the north, and including, in a<ldifioi) to lli(‘se two 
parks — Fuwkncr Park, The Bomain, Botanic Gardiuis. Flimlcrs Park. 
Richmond Park. Fitzroy Gardens, Treasury Gardens, Kxliibirioii Gar- 
dens. Carlton Oval, and nuinorons smaller an-as jdanied in recent yceirs. 

To tlie pioneers who, imbued witli inielligeiice and foresight as wtdl 
a.« n realization of their responsibility to posteriiy. acquired those lands 
and planted them we are indeed grateful. They did their part nobly 
and well, and the question naturally arises; Are we doing ours in the 
same way/ It is to be feared not. 

Jf wo take the suburbs, say. between the and j mile radius, we find 
that tlie reserves of tree-iilanted areas are very limited in extent and 
far removed from each other, ft is satisfactory, however, to note that 
those in authoritv have in recent vears allowed tlie public free access to 
tree-pl'infed stri]:s and small reserves by having tlie fenec.s removed , 
This good work much in evidence along Victoria-parade and oilier 
places. Realizing that sufficient lungs have nol been providtMi, atleinpts 
are being made in some densely-populated localiti?:s to recbtiin small 
ureas upon which slum dwellings are erected. Where successful, .such as at 
Cnliingwood. Ib'ahran, and other nlarcs. the land has been jmrcluised. 
the old huildings chunoli.shed. and the limited areas secured liave been 
made more liealfhfiil and attractive, bv bring laid «lown in grass }>lots 
and planted with trees, shrubs, and flowers. 

The accompanving illustrations show what mav be accomplislied 
in this direction of civic usefulness. 

On a summer's evening these reserves, situate^l as lliev aie in tlie 
midst of a t}iicklv-po})ulated locality, are throngerl with people — young 
and old — glad to get- awav from the stifling atmosplicre. of their houses, 
many of which are built on areas of le.ss than 1,000 sfpjarc feet, . 
lb feet frontage bv a depth of alwut 60 feet. Such action as this on the 
part of those responsible is to be greatly cornmende<l. The need of it, 
and the great difiiculties to overcome, both financial and otherwise, 
in securing even limited areas, should af)peal strongly to municifialitics 
and others, and urge them to secure areas for park purposes while 
they mav. 




A breathing space in a densely populated portion of Collingwood, an industrial 
suburb of Melbourne (Gahan Reserve). 
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\t the proj^eiit time outer i^iilmrbs, such as [ilaccs in the TTcihelberg 
shire, do not feel the need of parks, owing to tlie large amount, of vacant 
land. It is, nevertlieless, true that this district contains tlie smallest 
area of land notunlly reserved for park purposes of any of the suburbs. 
What of the future when such districts are densely populated ? 

Profiting by our experience in regard to the lack of these essentials 
to healtli nearer the city, prompt action should be taken, the necessary 
land secured, and planted with suitable trees, which, as a rule, take a 
long time to become Ihorcughly established. 

Generations yet unborn would then have reason to sing our praises 
for our foresight in ]>i‘oviding for their needs. It is, in fact, a sacred 
duty incumbent upon us to perforin. 

Our Victorian country cities, towns, and districts generally show 
evidences of the same spirit which dominated Melbourne's pioneers in 
their commendable efforts to create a healthy and uplifting environment 
by tree planting. Many of those country centres have their woll-estah- 
lislied tree-planted public parks and gardens, while the su-i'ets are. in 
many cases, lined with rows of beautiful trees, as sliown in tlic aecoin- 
panying plates. 

In every newly-established country I own or district, or in those places 
rliat have not .seriously considered the <|uesrio?i, a definite system of tree 
planliug. both in street and park, is recommended. 

It i.? a worthy work, not only from a local, but also from n national, 
point of view, always remenibering that. In creatiiig the.so splendid local 
as.sets, we arc adding to the a^sers of the Slate as a whole, tind making 
for the genera] betterment of life for all. 

"Come forlli into the light of tilings; 
bet nature ho your teacher. 

She hath u world of ready wealth, 

Onr minds an«l hearts to bless: 

Spontaneous wisdom breathed by health, 

Trnfli hrenthe<I by cheerrulness.” 


Utility of Trt^s. 

Xot only is there an uplifting influence in the onviimninent of trees, 
but from a health point of vietv they are quite a necessity. Therefore, 
the more tree-planting Is adopted the better for the locality concerned. 

Without green leaves we would bo unable to exist on account of the 
accumulation of carbonic acid gas from the exhalations of animals and 
the decay of organic matter. 

The office of the green leaf, worthily fulfilled, is to absorb the gas 
mentioned, and after a.ssimilating those essentials to growth and develop- 
ment, to liberate for our use the life-sustaining oxygen. 

“ Brofidcr and broader yet their leaves displav, 

•Salute the welcome sun. and entertain the day; 

Then, from their breathing souls, the sweets repair 
To scent the skies, and purge tlie unwholesome nir.’’ 

It is, therefore, easy to understand why it is so neco.ssary, oven from 
0 health point of view alone, to have plenty of tree.s growing in densely- 
populatf'd cities and towns. 
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T)ie living conditions of city life are also improved by trees in streets, 
jjiii'ks, iiR'l by tbeir modifying effect upon tbc temperature and 

ilie added comfort to city dwellers in summer time. The beat in city 
.^ncets is greatly increased by the radiation from pavements and build- 
ings. The foliage of trees not only prevents the direct rays of sun 
from beating down upon the streets, but also, by giving off large quaii- 
lities of moisture by transpiration, the temperature is reduced where it 
i.; most necessary. 

The establishing of wind-breaks is 'wortliy of more consideration 
from tlie farmer, gj-azier, {ind orchardist than has been given in the past. 
W'ho has not been si ruck with the desolate wind-swept appearance of 
.Qine homesteads on the plaiij country in different parts of the AVestern 
Disfriet of Victoria, where no shelter belts and trees have been estab- 



A leafy elm avenue, Fitzroy Gardens, Melbourne (rhH«,v 


lished On such Itoldings in winter time the stock are pinched up owing 
10 their being fully o.\]>osed to cold, biting winds, and iu .summer time 
tliere is no place giving relief from either the direct ravs of the sun or 
rJu.i slirivclling effects of (lie hot winds. 

By way of c<mtrast, one only needs to see the splendid shelter ladts 
cstabli.died near Li.sniore, Hkiptoii, and other places in the AVe^lern Dis- 
trict to be at once convinced of the greatly improved appearance, added 
comfort to nniii and beast, and tho conse(pieut enhanced value of the 
jiioperties concerned, repaying many times over the expense and trouble 
of planting and establishing the trees. 

The provision of shelter from extremes of cold and heat means much 
to stock, wliii'h soon improves in comlition, and yields much better 
returns than niider exposed conditions. 
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Drying winds have a very detrimental effect upon all cultivated land 
oil account of the gi'eater evaporation of moisture from the soil, and, in 
addition, orchards often suffer badly through the fruit being severely 
damaged. 

Another factor which principally affects the citizens of Melbourne 
and suburbs is the dust sfx)rjus in summer time. Not only is great dis- 
comfort caused to residents, but it is estimated that the annual losses to 
shopkeepers owing to injury to goods runs into thousands of pounds. 
This dust is not of local manufacture, but is, to a great extent, blown in 
from the parched plains beyond. Its progress citywards is quite unim- 
peded by the native timber growing on the outskirts of Melbourne’s 
northern outer suburbs, which is inostiv redgum, lacking in density of 
growth and foliage. If. however, a fairly wide belt of frees, such as 
Pious: iusif/ui$, or other suitable varieties of trees, were planted from, 
say. Heidelberg in the cast to the north of Kssendoii on the west, and 
thence soutti-west to the sea front, much good would result in mitigating 
the dust niusauce by breakiiiij tl>e luH force of tlio blow citywards, 

The creation of dust is facilitated hv wide roads. Kven if well kei)t. 
the wind has free plav and elouds of dust are the result, but this had 
couditicu is made worse wlieii the roadwav is not kept in tliorough repair, 

Roads that are verv wide in and near eities and towns should he 
divided into sections, and these interplante<l with trees; .Si. Kilda-road. 
Melbourne, typifies this contention with its sections so arraiiired. 

This not only adds beautv to the roadwav. hnt. in addition, the 
trees provide a breakwind. 

Such an arrangement also lessens the cost of road maintenance, and 
consequently rhe road surface is kepi in a bcttei- condition, and the 
creation of dust minimized. 


Selection of Trees. 

The choice of snitallc froC'S will, of course, dcjicnd entirely upon 
tlicir allotted position, wliether ir he in street, park, plnnfation. private 
garden, or break-wind. One wlio^e duly to select frees should be 
able to see llie realization of hi.s ohjeetive in, .say. Iwenly. nr even fifty 
years hence. Looking down the perspective of In's ideal avenue or 
street he will see nniformiiy in every direetion — species, dislanee apart, 
and general developiuenf. Before planting liis ith-al strcfd treo^ he 
will have clio.sen those varieties li.-iving ilie desirable qualifies e.ssenti.nl 
to their wt-ll-brung. These will inehule iiaixline.ss. wliicdi, in the case 
of street trees, ic perhaps the mosi requisite f(iiality owing pj (he tidvorse 
soil and Jitino.sphcrie conditions under whieli such trees have lo grow. 
Tr is not a case of the survival of the fiife-t with trees plantet] in .streets, 
for every tree iriiist be fit and do well. Other iieeessaiy qualities for 
such trees are a clean habit of growth, not making a perpetual slate of 
Utter as with some varif-tics. clean erect steins, power to recuperate after 
injury or heavy pnining. a fair degree of immunity from the attacks 
of insects and fungus fots, and a uniform develojunent of crown. 

“Tt has ht-en said that a heaiilifnl btinlevard is an unit of a design 
preconceived, allowing for perfect barnioriy of arrangement, a.s in music, 
where all part.s are fitted together to form a harmonious whole.” 
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if all the streets of a town were phintofl with the same kind of 
shade tree, or if each were occupied by a mixture, the arrangement 
would be bad and monotonous; or, on the other hand, if one side of a 
street were planted with towering elms and the other side with, say, 
planes, the quality lacking would he individuality, which is most 
essential to the creation of an cnvironinent of imposing grandeur. 
Mixed planting of avenue trees is midesirable, as it usually creates a 
patchwork-quilt idea in the observer’s mind. Trees of different shape 
and height with varied hues of foliage .suggest natural grouping, and 
such arrangement should be adopted in tbe planting of parks and 
ornamental plantations, but in street planting it is different. The 
incongruity of a natural arrangement on a city street is easy to under- 
stand, as nature did not make the street, neither does she plant trees 
ill straight lines. Avenues of trees are planted because tlicy are useful, 
but the simple arrangement of an avenue composed of one species or of 
one variety is also beautiful. Its charm is to be found associated witli 
the things which are naturally dignified in their simplicits-. 

As we cuter such streets or boulevards, call them what wc wiil. 
varied beauty greets the eye as avenue after avenue, in its arrangement, 
its mode of growth, and in its utmost simplicity, harmonizes so perfectly 
with its neighbour ns to make discordancy unkuown. 

The following beautiful and descriptive words have tieen written on 
the characteristics of an ideal (ree-phiuted avenue under Canruliiui con- 
ditions: — 

‘‘ Consider for a moment an a\enue coiui>o.scd of four rows of trees, 
two on eacdi side of the roadway. At all times bcanlifu], not only in 
spring with bursting bud, in summer with garb of livid green, or in 
autumn with russet and gold, but also in winter'.s mantle of white, for 
then its beauty approaches the magnificcni. Clearly silhouetted against 
a frosty .sky, the very beauty of tlie tree? in ibeir nakedness baffles human 
expression. Silent as the snow which caresses them, words fail to 
describe their imperious beauty as <pi('en-likc out of the haze they rise 
to be crowned by the morning sun. An imposing avenue always reminds 
one of strength, every limb denotes it as it stretches out from the parent 
trunk in its unconscious grace, every free in line forming a massive 
colonnade, silent, majestic, in its very grandeur sublime, and in its 
sublimity eloquently expressive of its purpose to lead to something 
dignified.” 

For street planting it is essential that the choice of varieties be 
limited to those of a deciduous character. In winter-time such rrce.s 
allow of the free entrance of sunshine to streets, whilst they are shade- 
producing during the heat, of summer. Surely such arrangement is 
ideal from an economic point of view. 

“ From the burning heat of summer 
Is olTererl cool retreat.” 

To find trees possessing all the desirable qualities which have been 
enumerated i.s rather a difficult task, and certainly tlie range of our 
choice is limited to a few varieties. 

The Oriental Plane (Platanus orientalis) probably fills the require- 
ments better than most varieties. It is hardy, rcsi.sts adverse 
atmospheric condition.s of smoke and dust, is amenable to pruning, and 
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Oriental Planes. Lyttleton-street, Oastlemaine. 



Elms, Camp Eescrve, Castlemaine. 
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ir^ i'0(!U]>enuive power enables it to make splendid growth and a per- 
fectly symmetrical crown in a single season after prnning. In these 
days of boutevards and tree planting in connexion with garden cities 
ire., the Plane finds popular favour, as it did with the Ivoinans and the 
Greeks many centuries ago. If thrives best in a temperate climate. 

Others which possess desiraldo tpuilitie.s in a somew hat lessen’ degree 
are varieties of the Elm (f Jma.<), Oak (fpcr/r/cv), and Pojilar 
Taniilies. Perlnps ilie European Ehn (f’. entn fu^t/ i.-^) and I'. 
are the best of th? elms. 

The Oak family, although desirable from many points of view, is 
tile host of a tronblesome scale insect {I’l/inrlionia qa/'/ricofa)^ which if 
not eradicated proves fatal to growth and ultimateiv will kill trees at- 
tacked. The Oak thrives best in a cool climate. 

Tlie Silver Poplar (Fojuihff! cilha) is worthy of more consideration 
for street decoration and shade. The opposite page shows a row of 
these l:ieautiful trees at Sheriff’s Bridge. Castlcinaine. Both the Poplar 
and the Elm, in addition to the Oak. like a deep, cool, n ni:*t soil. 

For park planting th(‘ coiidition.s recommended Jhr street troL'« 
slioiild api>ly also to the planting of avenues in jiarks, \vi(!i tlie exeeiition. 
perlui])S. of narrow walks. Tho>o should be lined on <'iTl)or >idc with 
erect growers .-<11011 as rh(‘ Lomhardy Poplar ( Po/ia/iw ii’irinniiluH.^). 
This variety makes a most effective apjjearancc, oontiastnii: struiigly 
with the more Sjircading varii-tles. The aceompatiyiiig iilari' shows 
;i ••jdemiid walk in ilie Fitzroy (hirdens lined on eitlinr side wiih tliis 
poplar. The varieties mentioned will also he- saitable for general 
diade purposes. 

The requirements of tlie partienlnr btcarion will, of course. (Inmiiuire 
the choice of varieties in other situations. Sueb (jiuiliric' as si/.e. 
shape, colour of ftdiage, <.Ve.. will lx- eousi(h-red according to ihe positioti 
and the etTcct .h'sired. It is also advisable, whore po.ssible. to study 
what tree- do well under local eOMditioii> of s<iil ami climare, In tlic 
li'iT. dry districTs in the imrtliern parts of rhe Sratc it will 1 1- found iba! 
the Currajong {lirarltiirliiini) pofufl/u //.■.■) and 1 ‘epper Tree (Sclii>i>'.< 
iiioJh:) do well. TIh' latter, liowevcr. i< a very gmss feeder. 

Otlji-r rrec.s worthy of e*)iisideration in the teinixTare ])!irts of the 
State are ('cJrriK ih<iiliiia. ('((has afinal'uui ^ f’.i/ /../■/ f.a niUi rf ri nu , 

L‘i>r.<iiiiutiia, t'. iuriihx'i — the Cupre.-s't^r fa;ni]y tmikes sojeii.did wind 
breaks and ttill hedges — -farl.niainhi nimujou fit/!-/ (wiiicli likes a sludtcred 
])0.-ition ). Fhdinun rriohotri/a, ^lorfuon Hay I'Tg f/'bV-o.v fiuiri-oph^iP'i 
Silky Oak {i : r<yill riJnKtn), Xorfolk Island Pin,- { .\ ritaritria 
Wf'e]ii}ig AVillow (.So//,/’ fialfiilouim). 

.\mongst the Acacia group are to Ix- fouml varie’ie- -ph-iididly 
effective, lioth a^ to foliage and hlossom. 'I lu- latter quality, however, 
is not quite de.sirahle in a tree for 'Ofui park phinting, but slmiild ie 
cfjiishhu'ed ill jiroiected plantation-^. aiit{ e<peeia]]v in private g:ii-den<. 
The following rank an;onf;st the. best of ll»e Acacias . I . 

. 1 . , 1 . loiUfiioliay . 1 , inonniicii-<y A jaa'iainth'iy . 1 , s-'ilif//if/, . 1 . sinr- 

fnhihsy <nnJ . 1 . ri-iiiaijlnii, 

lircalr-uinds and SJudfer. — Aniong.st oiir indigenou- trees in fact, 
we may say any trees — tlic Sugar Gum (KucaJi/pt ns claflarnh/x) fmtneriv 
known as roirnnrai if.i\ stands out as pre-eiriinentlv suitable for plantiiii' 
as a break-wind. It is a raind grower, attaining under favorable 
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Silver Poplars, Sheriff’s Bridge, Castlemaiiie. 



A Poplar Avenue (liimihanly Pojilar, Vopnluti pjtramkloU.'i) . 
Fitzroy Gardens, Melbourne. 
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conditions to a height of over 120 feet. In addition, the tree grows well 
under arid conditions, is of a shapely habit, and the wood is strong and 
excellent for construction work and fuel. 

Tile Redgiun (E. ro$trat(i) is a good tree, both for shade and tlie 
excellence of its limber. The deep alluvial fiats suit it best, whore it 
attains a great size. In hilly country or that of basaltic nature, the 
growth is more ro.strictcd, but still produces splendid shade. 

Yellow Box [E. melUodora), is suitable as a shade tree in warm 
districts. 

The well-known Finns insignis of California will thrive anywhere. 
It may be found doing well on the plains or even on the summit of 
iMt. ilacedoii (which is a pine forest). As a perfect shelter tree this 
variety is unequalled. Others suitable for dense hedges are Cuj/rcsauif 
Lanihertkiiui horitonfalis, C. toriilosa, C. -mocrocarpa, 071(1 Fitto-ijxirinn 
undulatuin. 


Preparation of 5oiI. 

The future success or failure of newly planted trees depends to a 
great extent upon the way in which the preparation of soil is done 
before planting, and also to the amount of alteiition given to trees 
afterwards. Kspecially so is this the case with .street trees, because 
they have, as a rule, to be planted under llie most adverse conditions to 
successful growth and development. 

^Vhere soil is not deep, and, it may bo, a bard sole oxi.sts, the root.? 
of trees are confined to a very small feeding ground. In addition, ihe 
roots cannot penetrate tlic hard substratum, ami the moisture of the 
lower strata for supporting the growth that languishes for want of it 
in dry weather cannot pass freely upwards in summer time, nor can 
an excess as during continuous rains pass freely downwards. Thus the 
roots of trees may at one period be “ standing in water,'" while at, an- 
other they may he searching in vain for the moisture they imperatively 
need, and all tlirough the lack of thorough soil preparation at the 
outset. 

For street planting the digging of holes is not as good as preparing 
the whole length, which, in addition to giving more room for rooi 
ramification, also provides for the draining away of exces-s water. 

The ideal mode of .soil preparation for a line of trees i,s to prepare 
a .strip about 4 feet wide along the whole lenglh to be plankMl. Tliis, 
of course, mean.s mueli extra cost in labour, but it is money well spent 
considering trees are planted to last for many generations, and the 
better the work is done the longer will ho Ihe life of tree.s and the better 
the development. A convenient way of preparing the strip is first io 
remove a section of the surface soil and lay It aside, then break up the 
sub-soil a.s deeply as po.s.sible, but do not remove it, and upon this may 
be placed a layer of organic material, such as leaves, &c. Proceed by 
piacin:^ the next section of surface soil upon the broken-up sub-soil, &c.. 
and ,so on until the end of the length is reached. 

For ordinary planting in parks. See.., square holes 4 foot by 4 feet 
'^honld be prepared in the same way as advi.sed for .street planting. 

Gelignite is being used as an agent for stirring up the sub-soil, and 
the results are being watched with interest. 
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Tf the soil is composed of miscellaneous rubbish, as is often found 
ill streets, it is well to remove same from the hole and replace with good 
fresh soil of a loamy character. 

Planting. 

As trees of a deciduous character are generally received from nursery 
with bare roots they should be lieclcd in at once till ready to plant. 
If this is not done the roots become dried, and the cliances are against 
the tree doing well. 

before planting, such trees should have all injured roots cut off and 
lops pruned back to make a proper balance between root and top. If 
tins is not done the transpiration through the leaves will be greater than 
the absorption through the roots, and as a result the tree will become 
wilted and die. 

Staking is also an important item. Tying to guards is equivalent to 
staking. Once the roots of a young tree take hold of soil, any interference 
with the tree in endeavouring to slraigliten it. or in any other way, will 
iitjiue the newly forined rootlets to the deirimeiit of tree. Assuming 
then that the Wole and young tree are properly prepared, the stake (if 
necessary) driven into ground, or the guard fixed, the roots slioiilcl be 
evonlv sjiread out witli their ends dipping into soil — covered with fine 
soil— and the liolc tilled in with sweet surface soil, remembering to 
plant llie tree at its original depth in the nursery. 

After .Attention. 

Tf trees fuc planted under the most favorable conditions and do not 
receive })ropcr after attention their future prospects are anything hut 
bright. 

I’jitil the trees become firmly established, and, indeed, afterwards, 
regular watering is nece.ssary during the summer months; injuries to 
trees require doctoring: pruning needs attention : and insect and fungus 
])(’sts must be kept in check. Wlicn trees are planted thev require a 
tliorongh watering to make soil compact around roots, and when hot 
walher sets^n this should be done at regular intervals. 

Shade trees, growing in streets, are especially subject to mecbanieal 
iiijurie’*. Where anv part of fhe tree is injured the afTected ]K>r'tion 
sliniild be cleanly severed in order to allow nature to effect her own 
repairs by means of that wonderful recuperative capacity singular to 
the vegetalde kingdoni. There is a latent power in trees which exerts 
itself on the trees’ behalf wlien part of the tree is injured. Lost parts 
may be replaced. This ]>ower lies in the fact that the tree has manv 
tiiore buds than ran be devel()ped in a single season and which lie 
dormant till some stimnhis is jmodiiced either by accident or intention 
ill >;(’vering some portion of tree. 

I he ])riining of some varieties is neeessnrv and beneficial. ‘ Bv it-s 
inemis a syimuetrical development of crown mav be secured, and a 
stiniuliis given to growth of the tree, but after it has become established 
)i" nmiecessary interference by cutting should be tolerated as this often 
proves to be the beginning of trouble in tlie way of decay, &c. 

Insect and Fungus Pests. 

•^lost trees are the liost of some particular insect or fungus pest — 
li'^rliaps both. In the case of ornamental and shade trees the worst 
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enemies are scale insects and borers. The oak family is very subject to 
attack from the oak scale {Pfanrhoii'm iiutrvicold), but this, and, in 
fact all scales, may be kept in check witli the oil emulsions whicii have 
beconic so ])oj)iilar as contact remedies for sucking insects. One of the 
main principles in the successful treatnient of scale and other insects 
of like nature is not to allow them to become firmly established on trees 
before attacking them. The strength of sprays used will be governed bv 
the kind of tree attacked- -evergreens requiring a much weaker strength 
than trees of a deciduous character sprayed while dormant. 

^"igilance is also required with successful treatment of tree borers. 
As soon as the first boring is noticed a piece of wire should be inserted 
into liole and grub removed. If this ir not possible a small piece of 
cotton wool, witli a few drops of bisulphide of carbon, should be placed 
in hole whicii then requires to be plugged with putty, cement, or jdasler 
of paris. 

Hurcleau.x mi.xtnro will rid trees of lichen or any fungus diseases 
wliich mav attack trees. 


Conclusion. 

It is thus recognised tliat trees are essential to our well being, pro- 
ducing as they do health and ha))j)iness to all- -aptly described "The 
buildings of God/' They are in short not only a local, but also an 
asset' of national importmice. whether they he }>lauted in public street, 
park, or on private land. Therefore tree [ilanting should receive the 
greatei?t encouragement from all who realize their dntv. not only to 
tliemselves, but also to posterity. To walk through our beautiful puljlic 
parks and gardens, witli their delightful shade and ornamental trees, is 
to be reminded of* tliose men of former davs wlm made tree planting 
and tlie beautifying of the landscajie their life-work- 

It may not be ours to perform such great things as thev did, but 
if we do wliat we can. in regard to tree planting, both privatelv and 
publicly, we shall earn the gratitude of future generations by not failing 
in our dntv to them and to ourselves. 

I Some of the illustrations have already appeared in .huinm} of At/rlnif- 
ffn> for July. 1910. when Messrs. A. \V. Crooke and d, Hlaokburne 
wrote in a very entertaining and practical manner on a similar subject. 
— -Editok.] 


RECLAMATION OF IM,AI.\ LAND IN SOUTH 
GII’PSLANO. 

fin Tf-tiijilt" .1. J . Smith, f'hit f Offirti. 

Ill the neiglibourliood of Foster, and many otlnr parts of Srmtheiit 
Gippsland, tliere are thousands of acres uf land al [uesent. jnil to no 
useful piirjmsp, excejiting that of grazing a few liead of oatlle. Tiiese 
areas consist of low-lying country covereil with ti-trec. and small guru 
scrub — the land in many cases is waterlogged during the. winter rronths. 
Other portions of the plain coniitry are undulating, covered with a 
similar growtli, and thongh hilly, are in rncst cases in need of rlrainage 
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This laiid, upon appearance, is most uninviting; but, on close 
inspection, reveals the fact that tliere is soil present capable of being 
profitably cccujjied if tlie right means were adopted to sweeten and 
fertilise it. 

With this object in view, the matter was taken in iiand, and, in 
October, 1912, the secretary of the Great Southern Agricultural Society 
wrote to the. Minister of Agriculture, requesting that a serie.s of experi- 
iiteiits be carried out by the Agricultural Department upon the so-called 
waste lands in the Poster district. At the same time, a letter was sejit 
froni the same source, avskiiig Hon. T. Jdvingstoii, M.L.A., member for 
tlie district, to support the request, 

Lu September, 1914, the Agricultural Superintendent (Mr, A. E. V. . 
Riciiardsoii) visited Foster, and arranged for a variety of exjierimeuts 
to be carried out on 8i acres of land, whicli had been jdaced at the 
(iis])osal of the Department bv Mr. Hugh McDonald, who undertook to 
drain, clear, and nlougli the land ready fur treatment. 

Samples of tlie soil were taken for analysis, which showed the 
following ; — 

Parts ix 100,000. 

Xitrogen ... .. ... ... 1,210 

ihiospiionV .acid ... ... ... 4! 

Potash ... ... ... ... 59 

Lime ... ... ... ... 60 

^(agiiesia ... ... ... ... 57 

Ciiloriue ■■ ■■ ■■ 30 

Pea(*tion: .Slightlv acid. 

The.se figures indicated tiiat the soil was rkli in nitrogen, and low in 
all other food constituents. 

The nitrogen content, though abundant in quantity, was proliably 
.sjiinll in availability, and consequently treatuients with lime would be 
nec(.s,‘ ii'v to sweeten the soil and liberate file nitrogen. Phospliate.s were 
also reciuired to sup})ly tlie natural deficiency. The chlorine content 
was high, imhcaling a larger aiinnint of salt tiian usual. 

The 8^, acres was laid of! into seven plots, and lime ami Jnannre 
ajjjilied ill the following (juiintities. in ^lay. 1015: — 

Xo. 1. -Ground limestone. 15 cwt. : supeiplicspbate, 150 lbs. 

Xo. 2. - Ground limestone. 1.5 cwt.; basic slag, 150 lbs. 

Xo. .^.'-Giomul limestone, 15 cwt; basic slag. 150 lbs.; sulphate 
of potash. -10 1I)S. 

X'd. 4, — Xo inanui'e; no lime. 

Xo. Lime. 10 cwt.: su|)erplicsjdiate, 150 lbs. 

Xo. 6. -Lime, 10 cwt.; basic slag. 150 lbs. 

Xo. 7, — Lime. 10 cwt. ; basic slag. 150 lbs. : sulphate cf 
jiotasli, 40 lbs. 

Oil this area, Die following mixture of grasses was sown acrot^^s the 
plots per acre : - - 


Rye 

20 lbs. 

Cix'k.sfoot ... 

4 lbs. 

White (’lover 

1 lb. 

Cow Grass ... 

I lb. 

Tuicprne 

2 Ills. 
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The plots were inspected on the IStli January, 1916, the result of 
the treatment being satisfactory. All the plots treated with lime and 
manures showed a good growth of grasses, excepting No. 4, which, con- 
trary to instructions, was first sown with the mixture of grasses as 
desired, when, as no germination took place, it was treated with lime 
10 cwt. per acre. Ko better success followed the liming, and Mr. 
McDonald then applied superplicsphates 150 lbs. per acre, the seed then 
germinating and growing well, though somewhat patchy. 

The best plots were Nos. 1, 2, and 7. Plots 1 and 7 had been well 
tramped by the teams during cultivation, which had evidently improved 
the land by consolidating it. 

Noticeable features of the experiment were tliat, on the lime and 
superphosphate treated plots, the rye-grass had made the best growth; 
■while the plots treated with lime, basic slag, and potash had tlie greatest 
amount of clover growing. 

The Rye-grass and Cocksfoot had grown to a height of 12 inches and 
15 inches; and the Yorkshire Fog, which had come naturally from a 
neighbouring plot, had also made good growth. The Lucerne was dis- 
appointing, being practically a failure; and the Clovers "were, on the 
whole, poor. 

Low-lying patches were poor, and deeper drainage will be necessary 
in the future for the best results. Heavier liming would also be advan- 
tageous, and annual dressings for some years of superphosphate, basic 
slag, and potash would considerably improve the land for grazing and 
cropping. 

Mr. McDonald estimates the cost of drainage, clearing, and preparing 
the land at £8 per acre. This is apparently high, and, as tlie future 
development of the plain land depends largely on the cost of drainage, 
clearing, die., no effort should be spared to reduce expenditure in this 
direction. 

Efficient drainage is the first consideration, and this should be nul 
less than 3 feet deep, at distances best suited to thorouglily rid the land 
of surplus water. Wide, open drains would probably be best, as they 
would not be so liable to fall in, and so avoid the necessity for constantly 
cleaning out. They are also safer for stock, which arc often lost through 
being unable to get out of narrow drains. 

Thorough drainage would probably kill much of the ti-tree and 
undergrowth, and all the surviving green growtii could be cut and 
burned within a couple of years. 

One advantage in the plain country, as compared with other somewhat 
similar land in other parts of the State, lies in the fact that the })earY 
portions do not burn deeply, generally to a depth of 6 to 10 inches only. 
immediately beneath which is a useDil claybottorn. The timber roots 
soon rot out, and are then easily grubbed and put together for burning. 
Were the process of draining and clearing spread over a period of about 
four years, the cost of bringing this land into use should not cxceerl 
£5 per acre, which ought to be a good commercial proposition, as the 
land would probably be worth considerably more than that sum. Po'^- 
sibly, a small syndicate of people interested in reclamation work of this 
description, with sufficient capital to purchase machinery — such as traction 
engines, heavy disc ploughs, &c. — might reduce the cost of deveIo]>ment 
still further. The land will continue to improve for many years, and 
in time should produce good fodder and root crops. 
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Otlier experimenls in a small way, conducted by Messrs, Wraight 
a)i(l Thomas on plain land, demonstrate clearly that, once drained and 
cleared, the land will grow good grasses and crops; and the opening 
lip of these areas would bo the means of supporting a large population, 
atid adding materially to the wealth of the district. 


ANALYSES AND APPROXIMATE VALUE OF FARMYARD MANURES. 


Manurn. 

j Nltrosen. 1 

1 


J’ha-. .\cid 

.tpjiroximate 

per ton, 

Cattle (solid fresh c.\cromcnt) 

..! .2h i 

.10 

0 ' 

A' 

£ s. d. 

0 fi 6 

Cattle (i'rosh Uriiip) 

.dSi i 

.49 


0 12 6 

Jlon iraiiut'O (CiXi-sh) 

1.03 

.sr» 

K.U 

1 14 U 

Hdi’so (solid h'Cslj c.xcreracnt) 

.. : .44 ! 

..3o 

.i: 

0 10 0 

Horse (I'resli nriuu) 

. . i 1 . 5 -■» 1 

l.oO 


! 1 IS 0 

SliL'O]) (solid frosh o.xcremeui) 

. - 1 . oo j 

.Id 

,31 

0 iO 0 

Nliecp (i'resli uriiic) 

i.ho 

2.20 

.01 

i 2 11 0 

(Swiiic (soliil ti'osh oxcrcracnt) 

. . .00 

.13 

.41 

0 10 0 

.'Swiiio (frosli urine) 

..| .43 ' 

.N3 

.07 

' 0 Id 0 


Th ' value per ton as given slioiild be taken as the value on the farm. 
-W) allowance is made for the organic matter in the manures ; in manur- 
ing witli nalural manures this item may be the most important, if the 
nnniiu'cs are air-dried or rotted with special precautions, the })crrentagcs 
of ])iaiir foods increase, with a consequent increase in the value per ton. 

The comparative high value of the liquid e.xcremeiit is well worthy of 
note. Wherever po.'ssjble this should be saved, preferably In' running 
it on to an absorbent or the solid manure, and subjecting it to the drying 
ii'lioii of tlic atmosphere. 

The value of tlie nii.xed manure would be greater than the solid 
matter only. 


SORE SHOULDERS IN HORSES. 

A veterinarian gives tlie following advice for sore shoulders in 
hnr.^es - A simple application is a lotion made up of zinc acetate 1 
liraciira, water 1 pint; dabbed on the sore place daily witli a piece of 
''ottoii wool, Thi.s lotion acts as au astringent and antiseptic dressing. 
Wlien the trouble is more serious, and matter has formed, a preliminary 
■li'plication of tincture, of iodine slionld be made. The best preventives 
')! sore shoulders arc cleanliness, good condition of the t/eams, and well- 
Ihiiiig collars . — AnchJand Weekly Neu’s. 
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THE SOCIAL SIDE OF FARM LIFE. 


Hff A . StritlnnK Kditov. 

Tlic increasing cry " Back to the Land,” in the more densely- 
[)opiilated countries of the world, finds its counter part, even in these 
newer countries of Australia, where much pioneering work has still to 
he accomplished. If we examine the census record of Australia we find 
a great disproportion of rural to cilv dwellers, (lie greater niimher con- 
gregating in the capital cities of the Coninionwealth. The causes are 
manv, jn'ohablv the most potent being the amount of money necessarily 
expended at the sent of government to exploit the inland teinlories. 
Conseqiientlv mannfacturiug establishments have sprung into being in 
these centres, necessitating the ei'iplovinont in various capacities of 
great uunihers of men. liie attraction of city lile has ever lieen the 
hire of the dweller on the land. The more intelligent see the way to 
easier conditions of life, their children have better opportunities for 
education, and thev ihcnisclves enjoy the relaxations of civilization that 
all crowded cities afford. Of course it can l.iC argued that tlie city is 
not as healthful as the country, but in this country at least that faclor 
is probably a more negligent one titan in countries wliicli do not possess 
such a climate as we are lortunate enough to enjoy. Our health resorts 
do not advertise their hours of sunshine to make ilioni attractive to the 
weary and holiday seeker. (.)ne ccturt'on luxury enjoyed hy city and 
countrv dwellers alike in Australia is this sell siine liealth iu’ingcr. 
sunshine. We all enjoy it whether we be in the countrv or crowded city. 
In one wav this places a further burden on those advocating the " Back 
to the Land ” cry. for there is no use in advocating tin- glorious sun- 
shine cf tlie countrv against the murk of the city. And so we hiogin our 
argimienl in juishing the clain:s of countrv life against those of the (itv 
with a heavy haiidicaj). The purpose of tliis article is not to atte'n]ji 
to ju'ove the impofisible ; it is frankly adndtted ihal tlie tittriu'tions of 
city life are all too ovei whehniiig. An attempt is to be made to point 
a way so that country life may he made much more attractive and 
appeal to a greater number of people. Let us I)egin with a niaxini. 
Civilization after all is onlv a large number of people living sanely ami 
helping each other to resist those natural feelings that, make f(;r 
neglectlul living. Tlie starched shirt has more signifH-ance than most 
unthinking jieople give it credit for. I iiseijiline is the guardian of 
civilization. 

Xow that the question of settling those of our returned soldiers on 
the land is assuming a definite .sliajie, jt l)ehovcs ns to .seek means of 
ameliorating the conditions (liat a rnra) life entails. In Australia, in 
ujost {)] {lie parts, that will he the .s<-enes. rd' the future labours of 
manv of the warriors wlio have laid down the pen f(n’ tin* sword, .am! 
beaten tlieir rnilitarv weapons into agrieull iiral irnplemeiit.s, pionecriiiL' 
work has been ara-omplislied. Xo longer is it ne<‘essarv to live liarrl fiml 
to die hard if need he. The factors lacking to make the movement a 
success are those amenities of civilization that such men have, in n 
measure, enjoyed before the blue skie.s and the wide .sfiaces <-alled IhiMii 
Tlie older generation of f>ioneers ” sliiimie<l delights and lived laboriou.' 
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days,” ill Hiost cases they knew uo other life, but hero, wo are coii- 
fiouteH by those who know of other things. A notable example of what 
inav be done to make the rural life brighter and more attractive is 
furiiiS'licd by the National Grange of the United States. The Order 
of Patrons of Husbandry, popularly known as the Grange, was founded 
in 1867, and has been in existence almost fifty years. It reached the 
lif-i^lit of its j>ower in 187*1, and afterwards declined in influence, and 
was in the shadow of obscurity until 1880. Since then it has steadily 
icro\'ered, until to-day it is said to have a nieinl)ership of 1,500,000. 
K.s; teftqjorary eo]la]‘)se was largely due to its endeavour to [>]av a part 
111 tiie ‘‘ niaelstrain of American politics,” and its recovery dates from 
the time when it began to confine its attention chiefly to various phase'll 
(U tlie I'liral betterment movement. 

The aints of the Grange to-day are mainly in tlic direction of social 
ainrlioratiun and the dissemination of agricultural knowledire. Tt also 
takes a keen interest in all educational matters. Its activities include 
picnics, or dance.s, where refreshmeuts and all kinds of entert'iiiunents 
aie furnished, and where the families of farmers Ichiu to knew one 
another. One of tlie officers of every Grange Lodge is the lecturer, 
vhese business it i.s to provide for lectures, })a|)ers, and dh'cm'S’ous. or 
all sorts of agricnltiiral and otlier sulijccts. The idea with modifications 
ttv suit local conditions may be reconm ended to onr farmers. Tn 
countries like this, where ]K)pnlation is sj'arse. and lunneste'Kls are 
placed at great distaJices froni one another, the head of the iio\ise]iold 
is apt to forget that, wliile liis own constant occupation with farm work 
and his keen interest in the development (T Ids propertv are sufficient 
to keep him busy and contented, the same doe,s not always apjdy to 
the women folk and young })eop]e. They feel the monotonv and loneli- 
ness of rural life. No woman will be ha))py who d(;OS nut liave reason- 
able t)])portunity for intercourse witli other women. Vonng people 
cantioi lie expected to settle eonteiitedly in a life v\diere they cannot 
nii.v witj] ojjjcr.s of their (-wn age. Pcrliaps tlie amj.s of tlie Ameri<':in 
Grange are too ambitious for us to imitate, but it would be an excellent 
thing if social gatlierings of fanners were much more general and 
irecpient than thev are at jneseut. The installation of the (elephone 
from honieslea<I to homestead, the establishing of a dinners' olul>, where 
1 ) 1)1 h men and women could become .niendiers, and delliute efforts for 
making the present meetings of farmers’ associations more useful and 
alti'activ(‘. arc some of the means whei'ebv salvation could i)e wrought. 
Papers bv tncmliers, with discussions, as well as lectures bv exj^erts, 
iiiighl l)t‘ more often anangtul, and other nieml)ers of the fainilv. he- 
>uh-s (he faruicr liimself. might he encouraged to attend, with advan- 
t igc in the social direction. Too frerpienllv tliree or four farmeiv travel 
long distances to meetings, onlv to find the aiteiidance so .small, and 
ilie agenda ]*aper so uninleresting, tliat thev feel ttio time has been 
almost wasted. An interesting e.xaniple of what might bo’doiU' is 
ifFortiofI hv the Xhill Pastoral and .Agricultural Society which conducts 
Farm Compel d ions ” everv vear with advantage to all concerned 
Perhay)s it is sufficient to throw out the Ide.a, and if farmers think it 
'ivei', am] are satisfied lliit there is something in it. thev are (pule 
tapahle of evolving plans In put their wishes into elTect. 

Ill nianv districts tlie ntaclnnei’v and engine are tliere, the fuel 
Imwever is lacking. A conijietent secretary as engine-driver will <oan 
hive tlie wheels of social life Tnoviiig. 
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XOTE ON LAMBS FOR EXPORT. 

By A . J . Black, CommoiiiL'ealth Meat Inspector. 

In Victoria, the lamb season generally starts about September or 
October. If the season has been a good one, and prices favorable, it 
has started sometimes about August, but more often the former months, 
It is a noteworthy fact that the first lots of lambs, and they are generally 
in small lots, arrive in good condition; they kill well, the ‘'bloom" 
being very noticeable. As the season advances, and tlie weather becomes 
warmer, with its usual discomforts— long distances, tightly-packed 
trucks,* * * § considerable length of time on journey, sometimes two days or 
more at a " works’' before being killed — the depreciation in the carcass 
is most marked. Lambs that were originally prime, or in good condi- 
tion, and would have been put into 1st grade- “ Approved for Export,” 
find their way into 2nd or 3rd grade — “Passed for Export.” Tliere is 
a double loss. The buyer has to make an allowance for the depreciation 
that he knows will set in from the time they leave their native pastures 
and their arrival at the "work-s”; and if they liave to wait for a couple 
of days before being killed, their depreciation is further accentuated. 
The difference between the carcass of the early lamb and the ” late one,” 
is: The first sets quickly, and in the crossbred, which is the general 

type of lamb exported, the dry, bright, wliite colour is intensified, In 
the “late.” it sets slowly, the “bloom” is gone, and tlie carcass 
presents a dull, lustreless ap]>cavance; and, although freezing bleaches 
it to a certain extent , there is a difference between the two. The first 
lamb is carried by the railways in the slack time, and has thus a belter 
opportunity of arriving at its destination in, oomparativoly speaking, 
short time. The other is carried in the busy season — (he wheat, fruit, 
and lamb season being on at tlic one time.! The same sort of condi- 
tions prevail in South Australia and New South Wales, and just so long 
will there be the same possibilities of depreciation. It is jjrctty safe 
to assert that 90 per cent, of the rejects among lambs- and during a 
Jong, hot spell Ihev are considerable^ — are due to tlie above-named 
conditions; and, althongh plenty of fresh water is always available 
at works, it is generally in troughs. Lambs will drink from a dam or 
running water, but they will splash and drink very little from a trough. 

In New Zealand, the season starts, in the North Island, about 
November; and in the South Island, a month or so later, but not in 
earnest till about March, and continues (ill August — this is in ordinary 
years. It is very doubtful if lambs travel a longer distance than 
100 mile.s; there may be isolated instances, but it is certainly not the 
rule. I am referring to railway journeys— far greater numbers arrive 
by road than here. The lambs are treated in the winter time,§ thus 


• oiir winff-r Lf^n a cooil onp. anfl Uu; lamb'ns ffiprpforr- Iioavy, lamL? mu';! Lp Lamilf’*! 

in lar''p mi'nb-r* al f.hp jiin<:tion of sprint and summer, an'l nLv/'d in rlnso sido<i. imn anrl wQodfn 
Inii'kH. t/li-'tfrr Utn train ts in motion or wa'tinz at a station. 1 |k' h'-at in our hii^ipHf pcmkotih is 
intfn<ip. .anT. Px^Pldincj wlv-n w.orks .aro Wockoi thronah st.rifcfs. this was tfi'- m<»L clisnuiiraKiim 
foatUTP (jinlity rn -t with from farm^ to works. 

tin our h-ivipst lanibin-x sr-asons, in all sorts of trucks, it is worse si ill in Now '^onfh Wales. 

; Y'*? ; if th ' arc a fairly even lot. In Victoria l.amf»s an; bn-d from all sorts. I'arly and Inie, 

and farmers B'-ll everythin'.’ "ood and bad for sl,aii"htcr. srllini! at a lower rate. I imdorsland in N'ew 
Z^’abind such la'rths .arc rejected licfore coining up to the hutcbr.r, and sent to the side yanls, sind come 
later on fit for export. 

§ Uur lamRs arc produced in the winter and fattened in Uv spring and early summer 
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there are not the same possibilities of depreciation as in Australia. 
Prom the Bluff to Belfast or Islington — the most northerly freezing 
\varhs, with tJie exception of Petone — is between 200 300 iniJes, 

and there are in that space ten freezing works, in the North Island, 
where the distances to be travelled are longer, the heat is not so intense 
as in Australia; and if my memory is right, the longest distance between 
jrcezing works is between Longburii and Petone, somewhere about 
100 or 120 miles. Jf rains were mated about November or December,* 
the lambs would come in about August or September. This, with the 
esUblisliment of freezing worksf nearer the supply centres, with railways 
to fcHo nearest port of shipment; shelter or shade at freezing works, with 
water in dam.s or races; small paddocks, where the lam^ would rest 
better than in large paddocks; trucks with doors at the end and- 
uiieiiiug into its fellow, instead of at the side, such as at present, would, 
i believe, be a step towards a mitigation of the losses that happen 
jiretty well every season in Victoria. 

Another matter that might be brought under the notice of the lamb 
raiser is the characteristics of the various crosses, and the typo of ram 
that DUglit to be used. As an instance of the value of the latter, let 
me cite tho following; — I had i>iy Christmas holidays with a relation. 
He reared a few iambs, and was using Komuey IMarsh rams on ewes 
the product of Honmey Marsh rams and Merino ewes. Now, I tliink it 
is generally admitted that the value of the Romney Marsh is: (1) Its 
inununity from foot rot ; (2) Tlic ewes arc strong, big-framed, and 
roomy; (3) They are good iiiolliers. But, from the ram side of the 
rpiestioh, they have some of the faults of the Lincoln, certainly in a 
lesser degree. They do not mature as quickly as other breeds, and 
tlio lamb has not that eonformation that one looks for in an early lamb. 

The Merino is not to be thought of as a cross for early lamb raising, 
and when mated with any other ram than the Border Leicester, J the 
lamb throws back to the Merino. The most general crosses met with 
ill a freezing works arc the Border Leicester and English Leicester. 

The former, owing to the smallness of the head^ is less liable to 
losses in lambing than llie Engli.sJi Leicester — the la/ub 2 natures early, 
fattens quickly, and is the posses.sor of a good skin. Tt is also the 
coarsest cross; it carries a higher percentage of fat tlian any other; 
and is inclined to be leggy, and on this account does not show that nice 
covering of fat wliere it is so essential. Tlie English Leicester does 
not grow and mature as qnicklv as the Border Leioe.ster, and, in fact, 
is rather slower all round ; yet it does not carry such <a high percentage 
of fat; it lias a good skin. The Shropshire, when mated with good, 
roomy ewes of the Lincoln cross, produces a good lamb, which matures 
and fattens quickly; but in New Zealand has been discarded a good 
deal for the Southdown. A very compact, uuggely type of .lamb is 
produced, deep in the shoulders; it has a poor skin, comparatively 
‘•['Hak'iig. The Southdown, when mated with second cross ewes, or 
largo-framed sheep of the Lincoln or Romney Marsh breed, is unequalled 

* rt rule oiilv miTTno .inil fine crosshrtMl owes ootiio in sc.-v^on diirins XovouiIht ami IX oonilior in 
Vii’,lt»r!:i. 

t In Victoria f Ii'- snpplyof lalxnir h.xs la Iv oonsidorod ; it is not avail.iblo when- iainl's .nro produorrt, 
If y-'w Zoal.-ind bufcliors and i)lln“r 1i.ands live noaror fho works. This work continues over a p.nrf 

I ii'' year. 

; ilorrli r Leicfstrr more suitable Ilian very woolly, excessively ctivcrcil meriiioes. not necessarily alt 

5 \tit so rnmii he.ad. oflen ii.as «|eep nnjsj'd fore qiuufcrs, high wilher. .and proniinent point of 
i ri'lict. a mailer wliicli can lie reversed by selection. 
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for producing early lambs. They are short, compact, fine in the bone, 
the iniiiimiini of fat with the maxiiiium of flesh, and small neck; 
they mature quickly, and are very prolific; skin, only fair. Their 
great drawback is, they will net stand a set-back when stinted in feed 
at the commejicement. They will not carry over, as Imggets or ewes, 
for breeding purposes: yet, in the Hawke's Bay district of New Zealand, 
they are largelv n?ed. The following are the results of an ‘'exjierinient ” 
held in New Zealand, indicating the maturing qualities of the various 
breeds;— -The Southdown gave 96 per cent, of first-grade lambs; the 
Border Leicester, 93 per cent.; the Shropsliire. 89 per cent.: and the 
English Leicester, 86 per cent. While tlie fecundity of tlie same was: — 
Southdown. 130 per cent. ; tlie English Leicester. 128 per cent. : Shro]>- 
shire, 126 per cent. : the Border Leicester. 120 ner cent. The comments 
in the footnotes have been made hv ^Fr. H. W. Ham, formerly sheep 
expert to the nepartment to whom the article was referred. 


VERNACUL.\R NAMES OF VICTORIAN PLANTS. 

Coniniuiiicated by Alfred J. Ewart. D.Sc., Pii.D,. Chairman, and 
C, S. Sutton. Ch.B.. Secretary of the Plant Names Committee 

of the yield Naturalists’ Club of Victoria. 

C'oiifiiiiifiJ h'o'n fuffe 186. r'7, .V//', (10^// M'ncli, 1916). 


N'lnii'. Pupiii.ir N.»rn(?, i I'sc <ii' Char.Ktrr. 


ffE.VTI.\N.\n‘..K. 


ri-nifo/jni'-. 11, I*. . 

!• >‘ii itiifii. K.v.M. 

r.v.M 

;iu-tr«li' H.Or, 

I’c-ii-o'in 

Genlinn'i 

ipi I iriCr i i. niiiiin- 

IDfpIirUM. I. 

.'(•rpitlitoJi.-i. fLIlr. 

I.'iMIL .. 

|f -Iviij'irpliii. I{. JR. 
p ini I. |{ l!r. 

4KvIi>, 

K.Hr. .. 
liiiiri lia, Srhicfii. 
tt'i'iOiiiiTii. I’.Ur. 
niiia, K.v.M. .. 

I'I..\XT.\'.l.V.VKt;. 

S'lnl'I'i'Jit 

varia. II. J»r. 
ta>TTiaiii/a. Ifook. f. 
Rt-lliirin F.V..M... 


SYMPETALEj® HyP0GyN>^^. 


VrIl.iW \r. .-h-n..«.r . 

' Jw W'lrtliv <ii in '.ranicn 

.Trars!i«-«i!t .. . tMnl,, ,v<\ 

Wavy Ma n.wort ' 


V< l)fiw s< Imi-a 
s,-ha.‘a 


it-i). 


.\iistral C' fitailiy 


Dwarf .. 

M'jiltitaiti (tt-nliaii 


■JTirv all <-<.niaiti umiv -,r Ivss u l.iffcc 

t'.ajc- [• itirijil.-, wliii h i> 
iivcl iti iNihi.-t-i<- ri'fti'- ii. >, 


I 

: Miiiiiit ilri Nit r wurt 
. . 1 Thyrtii' .Vitn-Wurt 
. . I n.ai-y NTt'i'W'irt 
. .‘j Nit'cwiiii 

.. fii ictisNit .\v„f| 

. . I Tiny Nitn-w.iit . . 


|' Of tin ktiinvii ( ciitiotni*- v.Otii 


Ov:it<- l»L'aiija . . 
KlaX-l'-avi'.T l.tiaai'ia 

'-T J.ttsraiiia 
Dari' L'lUaiiia 


j Lvil inon- nr MurtJiy i.i Lranlr t) ciil- 
I ^ tiirc. itK.rv iall.v'l.. litiitRlia. 


I'lanlain 
Tasriiati J'l'iiitaiii 
Star I'lantiiili 


; Have a fi.i-tnrc valnr. Out an- 

( pr:i<-ti<”iJly «rr'tl>. 
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VEHXACrLAR Names OF Vktoriax Plaxts — aontinned. 


By(:uur:il 


X;nn.-. 


I^l|»lll:lr Xami'. 


Us<- or Chara 


.-t.-r. 


Sympktalkje JrYi*oCYX*=E — coiitiiomL 


I‘11IMUI.ACH.K. 

iiiiiiiinil'i. 1 j. 
l.iisUii'K'hiii — 

- iliciti'Ua, F.v.M. 

Vali'raildi, 1 .. 
ri'pall^, IVT'Uhii 


fKiff W.vJ 


Of ii'» kii'ivvii r «-oii(»iiiic va{ii<*. 


Willow Lysiiiiacliiii 
< r<‘i-jiini; Urookwri-d 


/ 

•Ot no known i coiioinic value. 


variaV'ilis, II. Hr. 


Ol.K.ACK.k. 

Ulxiiibiilti — 

liiii are, JMlr. 

loii'.'liolia. Vent. . . 
lii'U't.irin. Vioit. 


I .Hutton Wood .. 
I 


.lasinin . . 

.V. t.l, at' Hork tlliv. 
IMvet .Hock 


Ai'"» VN.S' i:.K. 


Mil.lnl • I 

laixifoliii. li.Ur. .. j 


y.ico/vci ••• 

't raiiiiiica. U. !>r. 


rwiniii^ Silk Poil 


.v^^ i,n'i.\iiA< y.x. 

s irc’i^U'iiiiii'i — 

aii-tralc, li.l’.r, .. 

i|iiiniiil-'li.i rita. U -nth. 
Tub-i’hoM ■ 

hartrita. K, I’.r. . . 

IllV.’MVli., ClUltl, 

lu.rr.ata, . . 

I..•i( hlll^iflan:l. K.V..H, 


t'aii'tic I 5 n-li 

I'lill'Ic I’l iit itriiiN 

Ik’ar.jcl \V..;t-ll.iw.T 

Y. Ilow ]).in»>ali 
M.ilki’il iKmbah 
l>oiiliali J>oi|l<ah 


i Tlic- wood i*; vcll'twi-li. Iiar<l. toiiali. anl 
I (Jurabli-. Thr pl.-iiif iji aUo \vuith\ 111 a 
|.l.ac.- ii: .Mir iiard. ti^ <m ac«:oiint ul' 

: line toli.i}:..'. 


.. I \Iiilit lie iin]*.-ovc,l liy ciiltivalion. 

' Wo(kI lianl. c|os.-}niun.‘il. anl (inn. 

, , I \V<<o(l li.icU i-loiii-urainc.l ; u>r.l for 

inall-ts. tiirn. r.v. .Vc. 


. . I I’M-l'til (or ll••.l■a.•s in the coastal distik't?. 
i aho a.' a siard.'ii sliruli. 

.. I .V cliinliimi plant. Tli»‘ llhrc of the 
I iiark i' tliH' an I >tio[c.2. 


.V r.'p'it’''! I'aii^on plant. 

nf iio .Tonuinic Value. 

Til ' milky itinip.- I'niit- of tlii- (liaiil \ver.' 
eaten iiv tile aborieilio. 



CUNVril.l yi.ii'K.K. 


enihese.-l 


Af.ii l.•n•.-Mu^ll I’.in.l We.‘d 


[j apt to licconie troulilesomv in nrahlv 

laiil. 


maiiiiiiata. I(.l!i'. 

'e|ijiiiii, 15 . |!r. 

Sol iaiiella. Ii. Hr. 
h 'u hiiiiitni -- 

repelK, Ii. an Mi. I'ootet 

I'retiea, I„ 

WHsonid ■ 

tiiiiiiilis. It . Hr. . . 
mtimdil'iili.'t. Ifonk. 
H:tekli(in>li. Hook. t. 


Koii r.t I'.iii'lw.'ed 

l.arm’r 1 iiii.lwc«-d 

Sea ltiii.lwee .1 . . 

Kidiwy W.vl 

Hosiii I 

silky WilMinia .. 
Kound-le.aveil ^Vii^olllia 
.\arr<iw -leu veil Wil'.oiiiu . . 


lie improve ,l by warden ruliuvi 

1 

i 

^tn im known eeonoiuif vului’. 

I 
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VERNACULAR Namrs OF ViaroRiAN Pla.nts — conlinited. 


Botanical Name. 


Popular Ifame. 


Use or Character. 


Sympetale.b Hypogyn^: — conlimted. 


C0XV0LVn..VCK.E— COJj/Uttffrf. 

Cusculit — 


au'tralis, E.Br. .. Austral l>odfler 

tasinanlca, Knffl. . . Tiisman Dodder 


■) Parasitic plants, which strangle other 
1 Juitivo vegetation, hilt so far do not 
> apjw'ar to attack cultivated plants 
.. ) I to any great extent. In the way the 
I j ]imojK;an d<.Kl<ler doeu. 


iS'olaniwf — 

nigrum,!. 

aviculare, (». Frost 
var. vescuin, F.v.M. 
simile. F.v.M. .. 
esu'iaie, l.indl. . . 
xanthocarpiim. Sthrad. 
pumietiiim. K.Bt. 
iitciiiiarhiii), F.v.M. 
AyefwiH — 

aiistrale, F.v.M- 
Xinfiflnn — 

Buuveolens, Lehmann 


A7iiko<vre>s — 

myosotidea, F.v.M. 
nliiicans. I’tiiin. 
Eiulesii, F.V.M. 


Black Nightshade 

K.ang.aroo Apple 
Uvinyang 
i^Hcna 
Oondoroo 

i’oothed Nightshade 
ifairy .Vizlitshodc 
Desert Nigidsliadc 

Aii.Mriil Boxtliorn 

Austr.il Tobacco 


Sm.all-leavcd Rayllower 
Urey It.iyJlower 
l-irt'e-Jeaved Rayflower 


A troublesome p>.'st la gardens and cuiti* 
v.ited grounds. 

/The fruit when jv-ifoctly ripe is edible 
‘ ;in [ might tK‘ iniprovivl hyculf.ivation. 
I The fruit fcrn be caton, hut in small 
' <|U;nititioson!y. 

1 Useless and troiihlesojiio plants 


Of no knowjK'COfiiiiiiic value. 

It is a rcfmtc<l poison plant and possesses 
nai cot icpropcrticsliko ordinary tobacco. 


1 

Thc.se are suspected poison plants. 




gracilis, R.Br. . . 
rept iis, B^.Br. . . 
prosuatus, Ik-ntli. 

■ 

Piimilio, R.Br. . . 

glabra, R.Br. 
ttotibunda, Bciitli. 

Gratiola — 

ppdiiuculata, B.l'r. 
peruviana, L. ■ . 
naiiii, Btntb. . . 
Gloiaoiftii/rn/i— 

Drnminondii. Iv-nth. 
eiatinoirjes, Betith. 
Limoiflla - 

a<(Uatic.a, L. 

Currlicana, F.v.M. 
Veronica- - 

densifolla, F.v.M. 
perfollata, I5.Br. 
Dcrwpntia, J.iltlfjohji 
nivea, LindJ. 
gracilis, Ji.Br. .. 
distaiis, K.Br. . . 
calydna, R.Br. .. 
plebfja. R.Br. .. 
notaliIJs, 
serpillifolia, B. . . 
r/eregiina, L. 

Euphrnf.ia-- 

colliria, R.Br. fK. Brownii) 
scahra, R.Br. 
antarctica, Bcntb. 


Sic-Diler Monkcyflywfv 
Ui wping Monkeyil<jHei 
f-arge Monkeyflower 

Hwamp Mazus . . 

Mrirgaiiia 
Blue Rod 

.Stalked Gratiola 
Uruuklimc Uratiida 
Dwarf Gratiola 

i.'fjmmfin Jftidmat 
Les.«f r Mudmat . . 

Common ^ludwort 
!at!'i-t Mudwort 

.Alpine. Speerlwell 
Digger's Spifre/lwell 
Iterwent Sp/svlwell 
.Mountain Spf:c(lw(rl] 
.‘^lcn/ii:r Speedwell 
floa.vt Spftfidwell. . 
thip Speedwell . . 
Ka.stern Spr-fidwtll 
Forest SjKCflwell 
Thyme S|«.sidHcll 
Wandering Speedwell 

Put pie Eyubriglit 
Yellow Eyebright 
Alpine Eyebright 


^1» Might l«,' iinjirijvcd by garden culture. 

Of lie known economic v.-ihic. 

' .Might Ik; iinprtivrsl by g.'irdeii culture. 

1 Of no known < eononiic value. B. pc-i u- 
f* vian.k is a reputed |H)i.^(•Il plant. 


^Df n<» known economic vaim 

J 

Of no known economic value. 

I-Wortliv of garden culture. 

J 

1 


j-Of no known economic value. 

I 

J 


Parasitic on roots of grasses, A c. 
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Vernacular Names op Victorian Vlx^ts- 'Continued. 


Botanical Name. 


Popular Name. 


Use or Character, 


SY.%fPETAM:.« HYPOOYN.ii: — coHlinved. 


Osobaschacka:. 


0;^,l.-virhe— 

ceruua, Loeii. 


Comniuii Brooinrape 


Of no knoAvn economic value. 


LENTliiVLARI-iCE.E. 

arn'tihna— 

llexuosa, valil. . . 
latcilllora, 11. Br. 
.licliotntiia, Lahill. 
I'oli/poinpholiix — 

' icueila, Lchm. . . 


0]'SXl',KUCi:.-E. 


Yellow Bladdcrwort 
Tiny Blaildcrwort 
Purple Bliuiderwort 

Teniler Bubble Plant 


} Seini>a<|nutic plants of no known 
economic value. 


Fifldut — 

austvalis, Ciuiiu 


BIGNOMAOK-K. 


. . I Worthy ol garden culture. 


•australis, K.Br 


Wonga Tecom.a . . One oi’our'llncst climbers, well worthy of 

iT-ar.lcn culture. 


{To he co}itinued.) 


CARE OF HARNESS. 

Proper care of harness is a needed economy on many farms. Tt 
should l)e hung up in a dry slied when not in use, and not- thrown down 
nn ilie ground, as is often the case. Twice a ycai\ at. least, it should he 
tliorougiily waslied and dressed with ncatsfoob oil. A good dressing 
for black harness can he made from 2 Ihs. mutton suet and 3 Ihs. beeswax, 
melted over a slow fire. 4 lbs. sugar. 2 lbs. lamp black. 2 lbs. soft soap, 
and }, lb. indigo powder. 'When the whole has been thoruughlv mixed, 
hall a gallon of oil of turps should be added. Tf the harness is brown 
the laiiiji black and indigo powder ran be left out. Coj>[)er rivets have 
Iheir ])iace as a m-t'ans of re]>airing harness, but it is a niistakg to put 
tlu'se in some ]ilaces where stitclung is iieccssarv. Collars should be 
well fitting, and it is essential to hang (hem up when not in use. Wliile 
tlieie is little danger of sore shoulders when a hard, well-fitting collar 
used, if tlie lining becomes broken it should receive immediate alten- 
bon. It is better to put a pad above and below a sore tlian to cut a 
liole in the collar, but when this has to be resorted to it is advisable to 
the lining so that the hodv of the collar is kept firm . — Auckland 
b Xew4, 24th February. 1916. 
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BEE-KEEPING IN VICTORIA. 

Jiif !•'. li. Iff ((hue, C art nun tut A j,iciilf nn.i/ . 

XXV -THE JrlOXEV ELOKA OF VICTOJUA I coiitiiiiicd J. 
ij 'onfi/nitfl fro/n initje 177.) 

The Blood Wood [K muil u jd u:i t'ori/nihoiiii , Soiith). 

(Fig. 45.) 

The Blocd Wood is a tree not oisiiy couioinided with otiier .‘^pe<‘irs. It 
attains a inaxinnnn heigtit ol 150 feet, hut is often ol miicli lower ami 
scmetmies stanted giowlJi, flowering aireatty wiieii scarcely beyond it.> 
early shrubby stage. 

i'iie bark is persistent furrowed, of a reddisii colour, inside iibioi.s, 
b.ut rather llaky than stringy, outside rough, grey, and turning black. 
Fark of the upper branches smooth, ami often reddisl*. Tiu; tree exudes 
kino (gum) abundantly, the wliole stem being sometimes covered with 
this reddisii blood-like substance, and hence its popular name. 

The timber has a deej) red llesliy colour, is porous, and has numerous 
gum veins: it is easv enonglt werked when fresii, Init becomes verv hard 
when dry. it lasts well underground, and us resistant to tei'inites 
(white ants), and teredo (sea worm). If is nse<l in fencing and for piles 
and railway sleepers. 

The ieavr.s are scattered on slightiv angular Inauchlets, The leaves 
varv in size up to 9 inches lone and 2 im-lies hroail, of firm consisleiico, 
iaiice-shaoed. somewhat curved, or slightly sickle-shaped, paler on tlie 
under side, veins very numerous, and verc fine, onlv sligliflv cklique. 
the marginal vein close to the edge of tlie leaf. 

Tile flower cinslers occur in sprays forming a nearlv flat (op, rarelv 
singly at leaf-shoulders, or lateral on braiiclilets on slemler. .slightly 
compres-ed or angnlaj- stalk?., bearing three to nine ratjiei large flowers. 
Buds nearly 1 iiiclj long with liewer cup tapering nif(3 tlie stalklel, am! 
a hall-round, sliorl. pointed lid. Fruit about 1 inch long jjiore tir lc.«s 
nrn-shaped. not angular, three or ofteiier four oiled. 

The Blood Wood is found in Victoria only in flic far eastern ])arl. in 
the vicinitv of the Gcnni Biver. 

Xo Victorian data are avail.ablc as to its li(;nev-proflm-iiig value, 
owing to it not occurring in anv jn-esont bcc-kce|»ing localilie.s, Tt is, 
liriWGver. considered of some importance 1)V Xew South \\’ales a]>iarist-. 

The Candle Hark Gc.m {E'lcnli/^/fn^ in/ddn, Beane and iMaiden). 

(Fig. 46.) 

Tliis tree is also known a.s Flo.vded Gum. Bastanl White Gum, Kib- 
bony Gum. and Drooping Giirn. The name Candle Bark is in reference 
io the smooth and sometimes frosted or chalkv lark of the trunk. 

The bark is jicrfcctly snif;otli for the most part, the miter layers 
falling'- rff in ribbons. Tt frequently shows reddi.sh or plnm-coloured 
palches, hence the sjjecific nair:e, “rnhida.” This colonral i' li, wlii<']i 
IS generally most conspicuons at the end of summer, is. at tii);es, heauti- 
ful when viewed from a distance, ranging from laile salmon erdou)- to 
I right crimson and pnrjde. 
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Tlie mature leaves are dull green on both sides, narrow, lance-shaped, 
iod of tliickish texUire. The veins of the leaf roughly transverse the 
natginal vein close to the edge. They are often frosted with a whitish 
i lof.in. Sucker leaves from nearly round to oblong biuiit ended, they 
tic ojjposite, often stem^clasping, and even sometimeb opposite leaves 
inore or less joined round the stem. The buds are egg-shaped, in threes, 



Fig. 45. — The Blood Wood (orinnhosa. Smitli'i. 


arranged in the shape cf a ercss. as in tlie Dianne. Oiuii (A', 
on short statkiets. Lid of the hud nearlv lialf when mature, hardlv 
pointed. Tile Irnit is top-siiaped, spreading at (ho mouth, sonietiinos 
nearlv lialf roniid. shining or frosted, three or four celled. The tiinlier 
red when fresh. bn( dries })ale ; it is of little use. 
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Jn general appearance, adult leaves and fruits of this tree closely 
resemble the l\Ianna Gum (/>. viminalis), in the company of wliich it is 
often found. The Manna Gum, however, does not show the colouration 
of the bark of the Caudle Bark Gum, and the latter has round to oblong 
sucker leaves of ligliter green than the lance-shaped sucker leaves of the 
Manna Gum. 



Fig, 46. — The Candle Bark Gum (Eucali/ptu.f ml/ida, Deane and IMaidon). 

[Ft‘na Proewdings of tlK; Linnean Societj', X.S.W.. I'jyO.] 

Tlie Caudle Bark Gum blossoms in mo.st localities in January and 
February, usually a little before the Manna Gum, when tiie two occur 
in tlie same locality. Like the Manna Gum, it is in bud from twelve 
to fifteen months, two generations of buds being therefore in sight ju.st 
before it blooms. It yields pollen as well as nectar, and the lioney, so 
far as is known, is identical with that of Manna Gum. 
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The Sallow Gum {Eucalyptus camphora, R. T. Baker), 

(Fig. 47.) 

A small tree, about 20 to 40 feet in height, with a black, shedding 
Ijark. Mature leaves, egg-shaped long, abruptly pointed, under a 
inches long, or lance-shaped, pointed, and 6 inches long, somewhat 
leathery and frosted. The veins are distinct, particularly in young 



Fig. 47. — The Sallow Gum {KnvulmHus crtHip/ford, lb T. Baker). 

[Prom U. T. and 11.0. Smith, “ Jlos«‘arch on tlio Kiu-alypt-^. At'. ’] 


leaves, the marginal vein away from the edge. The sucker leaves are 
egg shaped (2, 3, 4, Fig. 47). blunt, under 6 inches long, and 3^ inches 
wide, on angiilar stalks ^-iiich long, leathery, and frosted. The clusters 
of flowers are few, on flattened stalks at shoulders of leaves, bearing five 
or six short-stalked, top-shaped, and pointed buds. 
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The Sallow Gum is usually found in (’ompanv with the lllaek Sallee 
{K. <ti')hilnffi) and the Swamp Gum (/:. 

From the Black Sallee it is easily distinguished hy its leaves, although 
otherwise in appe.arance of growth, branches, bark, the two resemble 
each oilier somewhat. Its branches, licwever, never Jiave that yellow, 
green colour, which is so characteristic of the Black Sallee (A\ 
but are of an ashv grey or brownish grey colour, sometimes approacliing 
to a s'outy black. From the Swamp Gum (Ah [jalinhi^d), the Sallow Gum 
IS distinguished by the leaves being breader, and more oval, with the end 
blunt : The leaves on the higher branches appx’oach in shape more those 
of Yellow Box {E. mtfldHfura) than those of any other species. 

Incidentally it may here be meutioiied that the Swamp Gum (A'. 
l>iil uthi-«i) is not essentially a wet ground species, as it also occurs on dry 
gr-iuiid. but it grows to a larger and straighter tree than the Sallow 
Gum, 

The Cii>ei{ Gim (Abrnn/ypt/o-' O'lui/iii, Hook. F.) 

A shrub or small tree foiind in Victoria only at high elevations in the 
north-eastern part, attaining a diameter ot 12 inches, and sometimes a 
height of 30 feet. 

The specific name Buoalyptus Guunii is now only apjilied to this 
species, but formerly included the Swamp Gum (A’, jiahu/oxd), the Sallow 
Gum (Ah rompAom), and the Dwarf Gum (A’. J\if>ont), all of which are 
u.;w recognised as distinct species. 

The bark of liie Cider Gum is smooth. A jiumber of stems spring 
from a l>road expanded root base, a feature wliicli is characteristic uf 
this species. 

The leave.s are frosted, and variable in size and slia()e, -slem-clasping. 
stalkless, lieart-sliaped, round, egg. or egg lance-sha|>cd, ami occur op[io- 
site or alternate on the rounded branchlet.'i. The lateral veins of the 
leaves are cbliqne spreading, the marginal vein well reuioved from the 
edge of the leaf. Flowers at slioulders of leaves in sliort tufts, in threes 
on a short stalk or stalkless, buds beJI-sliaped, with siiort i)ointe(l lid. 
wliicli overlaps the lower part of the bud. The fruit is half-round to 
cvliiider-shaped. with a thickened rim. 

A pale-coloured wood. Tliis tree is <-allcd Cider Gum on account of a 
cider-like beverage having been made from the sap. 

The Dw.arf Gvm fAb/m/v /////.>• ATV-'-o///, Luelimann ami -Maiden). 

A dwarf tree. It usually does not grow higher than I to o feel, hnl 
at Fo.stcr it i.s found 18 to 20 feet in height. Bark smooth in te.xtnre. 
anrl ashy grey in colour, lighter in the liiglier hranches. 

Juvenile foliage oblong to broadly lance .shaped, with very short 
stalk, or stalkless leaves, rounded at the end, or terminating in a idunt 
point, even-.sided, and of leathery texture. Veins well inarkeil. .spread- 
ing margiiial vein a comsiderahle distance from the edge of the leaf. 

.]//// urr Foiiftai-.- -When in the flowering state, this tree has sonie- 
tiincs a few oblong lance-sliajied leaves, but tliev varv in all degrees uf 
width up to 4 inches long by Vinch wide. Fully develojied leaves liave 
th? marginal vein cic.se to the edge, and are on stalks up to 1-in. long. 
Buds with <-onicaI lid, tlie flower cup on a broad fst raji-.sliaped) stalk. 
Flowers in a liead of usually seven, but may lie as few as three. Fruit 
half-round, or more or less conical tliroiigli (riutual pressure, smooth (U 
slightly angled, three, feur. or five cellod. 
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Tlie Dwarf Gum grows in poor, boggy country in tlie low-lying tracts, 
lixit also occurs in tlie cirier hills at Foster. The oil of tins species is 

x-nhiable. 


Thk Nkolkctki) Gum nf(jhci<f, Maiden). 

A dwarf tree like tlie one previously described, and closelv allied to 
it, It dilTers, however, from the Dwarf Gum, having broader leaves. 
>)nallci', and less angular hnds and fruits. Tt grows in swampy ))laoes 
ii^ar the Great Dividing Range, at Omeo. 

{To hf r<)ntin f 


SCIEXCK AND AUlUUrLTL'RE : A KK.MARKAl'.L?'. 
DISUOVERV. 

liOndon ])a]icrs are puhlisliing a description of a remarkable inoce^s 
by wliicb the vitality of plants lias been cnortiionsly increased, under ex. 
iieriniental conditions, and it is (dainied that tlie proces-s is quite aj>])lic- 
iible t:: the production of food on a large scale. Here is the description 
of wiiat has been done, atid probable a great deal rtiore will be heard of 
til'* discovery in tb.* near future; - 

In a woofieii liox filled with moss, on the roof of King's College, in 
'.lie Strand, potatoes are in full growtli in October. 

Some weeks prcviunslv a liox, lb inches long, b inches wide, and 4 
iiu liC' deep, was filled with moss and planted with four j>otatoo>. Once 
(verv woi'k llie moss was watered with an extract from the bacterized 
[eil. the discovery of whicli Frotessor \V. H. Huttomlev recently 
de,<crihed to tlu* British As.sociation. Tlie box, after eiglit weeks' growtli, 
wiis as full iia it could be of fine new prtatoos. Given a little sun. there 
i:> iu> lea^oii. he savs. why these vegetables sliouid not be grown ui a 
'unilar wav. no. only on (lie roof, but in one's room if uot'ossarv. almost 
all the year round. 

In iiianv cases the size of plants lias been donlded and trebled by this 
treatnieut. Radishe.s and tomatoes have even been grown in pure sand 
watered witli the peat extract. Seventy-two cucumbers, weighing 1 lb. 
iit ii. liave been cut from eighteen treated plants after a twenty tlavs' 
L'loutli, and snl<l at (^oveiit Garden before (hose grown in the oidinavy 
way well' ready to cut. Sixteen ]>oMnds of tomatoes liave been taken 
boil! niH* loiiiafo plant. Similar exainples of extraerdinarv growth c(MiId 
I'c uiuliiplit d bv the score. 

Sonie tini.* ago I’rofessor Rottoinlev began these ex|>eriments in pro- 
nniing jilaiit growth bv inoculating (lie sod with the culture of bacteria 
ohfaiiied frcni the r<;ot nodules of Icgnminous plants. It was found tliat 
ID >oil so treated more nodules were produced in tlie roots, and that 
tin- nitrogenous material in the cartli was greatly increaseti. If tbe cnl- 
bu'cs containe<I huimis- tliat is to sav. the black, decaying matter that 

loiiiul in tlte .soil, they did better still. 
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“ \Vhat ive tJif’JJ n-aJited/” Pro/essor Bottomiey saidy " was a soiirca 
of soluble humus, aud u’e discovered it in peat. We found that by treat- 
ing peat with special bacteria, it was rendered soluble and formed an 
excelJeiit medium for the growth of nitrogeii-iixation organisms.’' 

An iinporlant question is whether the discovery can be used for 
greatly increasing our home-grown food supply. We have seen what it 
does for vegetables. Will it do as much for wheat? 

There ]s no reason why it sliould not/’ was Professor Bottomley’s 
reply to tliis question, if the discovery is taken up and organized on a 
sufficiently large and authoritative basis. With a definite agricultural 
policy on the part of the Government, for example, home-grown crops 
would reap an enormous benefit. 

The whole point is this," he explained. " TJiore are thousands ot 
acres of poor land which could produce plentifully if provided wiin 
plant foccl, and there are, in Yorkshire, in Somersetshire, in Devonshire, 
and in Ireland, thousands of acres of peat now practically useless, which, 
by bacterial treatment, could be converted into a rich manure, capable 
as experiments have shown, at least of doubling the productiveness of 
the soil. 

'' Tnc.idenlally, it would give Ireland a new industry, for witli its 
practically inexhaiisfible supplies of peat that country could provide ah 
that would bo required for the whole of the rest of the United Kingdom. 

I am told of one bog alone ol 800 acres, where the annua] charge is only 
£20. from which as much peat as one wanted could be obtained. 

" Besides the value of peat that has been shown by these cxjieriments 
there is the fact tlial ordinary stable manure has been trelhed in price 
in the last two vears, and that it is difficiiTt to obtain." 

Tlie Government, it is interesting to add, are apparently alive to 
the importance of the discovery, for they have made a grant to King’s 
College for the purpose of further investigation. Time, liowever. will 
be lost if the vears are allowed to pass in experiment. Tlie present is 
the moment for definite action. — TJu Fnnrur's Gazette. 


PROTECTING GUARDS FOR WATERING STOCK. 

After trying mosl kinds of guards for protecting Iroughing for water 
ing stock, the following has been found to be tlie most effective and least 
dangerous: — Put in a row of posts (if split, trim off the splinters) 2 feet 
in the ground and 10 feet apart, as close as possible alongside the side 
of the troughing, with a strainer 3 feet in the ground at each end. 
Have the posts high enough to allow a Ko. 6 galvanised wire to be run 
through, so that the wdre will be 16 inches above the lop of tlie trough- 
ing. Place a good stay at each end, and morticed into the .strainer, 
and strain tightly. The wire so placed will allow sheep to drink under 
and big stcck over the wire. If stock are to drink on each .side of the 
troughing, have the guard on each side . — .Anehland Weekly Aems. 
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FIFTH 

VJL'TUKlAlM mtf-LAY/NG 

COMPETITION, 




1915-191( 






Commenced 15th April, 1915; concluding I4th April, 

1916. 


c 

ONDUCTED AT 

THE BURNLEY SCHOOL OF HORTICULTURE. 

Sll 


1 



Totals. 



Birdl. 







Position in 


Breeds. 

Owner. 




(Competi- 

Pen 

No, 




15.4.1.1 

to 

U.2.16 

15 2 10 

to 

14.3.16 

Eleven 

montlis. 

tion. 




LIGHT BREliD 

S. 







WET MaSB. 





38 

White Leghocua . . 

G. McDonnell .. 

1.4*2- 

13(1 

1,557 


S4 



H. .McKvozio and Son 

1.40'i 

IP) 

1,524 

2 

42 

,, 


W. M. Bayles .. 

1, 

120 

l,5o5 

:» 

2 

,, 


E. A. Lawson . . 

l,:Ulft 

ft;i 

l,4.5i 

j 

19 

,, 


L. tb Broadhent 

l.T.ih 

80 

l,l:V.I 


8 

,, 


C. J. Jackson .. 


90 

l,42:i 

6 

23 

,, 


Fulham Park .. 

1 ,21)i> 

127 

1,417 

7 

5 

,, 


J.J. west 

1 ,2.<2 

l:io 

1,412 

ft 

69 



W. G. Osburnc .. 

1 ,28.> 

123 

1,40s 

9 

80 



A. E. Silbereisen 

1,*27S 

111) 

10 

2ft 



K. Lethbridge .. 

1.270 

111) 

l,:!8(i 

11 

64 

,, 


W, it.Clingiu .. 

l,2U 

125 

1,'7‘.) 

12 

8 



J, II. Gill 

l.i'.T 

1(1)1 

1,46:1 

l:i 

7 



Marviile Poultry Farm 

1 , 2 ( 1-1 


J.:5:.6 

14 

16 



N. Burston 

1,24 1 

106 

i,4:.o 

15 

60 



John Hood 

1.2li 

122 

l.-!7 

16 

80 



W. M. Sewell 

1,22(1 

lull 

1,1:52 

17 

18 



D. Adams 

1.212 

107 

i.:519 

1ft 

6 

,, 


F. Doidissco 


101 

1.41T 

10 

44 



Mrs. F. M- Oliver 

l,2ii2 

114 

1, 116 

20 

9 



J. Schwahb 

1.2-1 

82 

1,;11:5 

].n 

11 



J. H- Hrigdcn 

l,21>( 

04 

1.4i:i 

58 

,, 


ThirkeU and Smith 

l.Uiri 

IIT 

l.ili 

23 

21 


(5 bird's) 

E. H. Harrie 

1,2.*) 2 

')(•, 

l.ios 

>.4 

27 


J. A. Stahl 

l.liV.i 

loo 

i.:5o8 

4 

;; 

(5 birds) 

R. Hay 

1.104 

0.; 

1,287 

(26 

26 

,, 


A. Mowatt 


<1(1 

1,2.87 

22 



S. liiisoutnh 

i.iris 

128 

1,286 

2ft 

20 

,, 


R. W.pope 

J.is: 

08 

1,285 

( 20 

32 



F. Hodges 

l,L'<;5 

l(-(2 

1,28.' 

13 



T. Hustler 

1, i.ftfi 

06 

1.282 

:U 

IS 



H. N. H. MIraras 

1,1C.2 

U6 

1,278 

32 

10 

,, 

(5 birds) 

A.E. Tuttleby .. 

J.H7 

86 

l,27:i 

3:i 

43 

„ 


H.I. Mcrtick .. 

1.175 

0 » 

l,26s 

:M 

1 



Mrs. U. Stevensem 

1,1S2 

8'» 

1.267 

35 

24 



Lysbeth Poultry Farm 

l.idd 

8)1 

1,252 

36 

40 

,, 

(5 Idriis) Beiinetl and Chapman . . 

1,10ft 

61 

1.220 

o7 

33 


(4 birds) 

A. W. Hall 

1,141 


1,224 

:>ft 

30 



Weldon Poultry Yards .. 

1.12;) 

02 

1.221 

:<o 

55 



W. N. O’Mullane 

1,117 

0.'. 

1,212 

40 

60 



H. (’. iirock 

l.U:: 

02 

l,2)i.5 

41 

41 



J. A. Donaldson 

1,102 

01 

1.10:1 

42 

12 



11. Tleymao 

l,0.ft‘.) 

102 

1,10! 

43 

46 



Jl. Herrv 

l.O.ftO 

10ft 

1,1 >8 

44 

4ft 



C.J. Beatty 

1,100 

71 

1,180 

45 

53 


(5 hlrdV) 

W. G. Swift 

1,12:1 

40 

1,172 

46 

25 


(5 birds) 

Giddy and Son . . 

1,117 

40 

1.166 

47 

62 



A. A. S.and1and . . 

l.O.Vi 

101 

1,156 

4ft 

40 



C. C. Dtinn 

1,(UU 

82 

1.116 

•19 

47 



J. C. Armstrong 

1,00:1 

40 

1.142 

50 

87 



A. Rosb 

1,02S 

104 

l.i;:2 

51 

45 



South Yan Yean Poultry 

1,017 

0:1 

I.IIO 

.52 




Farm 





57 



B. Mitchell 

1.004 

71 

1.))T.5 


14 


(•'t binls) 

W. Flood 

906 

77 

1 07:1 

5 4 

SI 



L. 

062 

01 

i.or.A 

5.5 

56 


(5 birds) 

C. Hurst 

90:1 

82 

08.5 

56 




Total 

66,219 

5, 383 

71,0;52 
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Joftrunh}! Affriciiltiii'*', Vivtonn. flO April, 1916, 



Monthly JIlpout. 

Weather conditions fcr the rnciitli have heen si.asonahlu, and. on li;s' 
wliolo. favorable to e:'i^ jirodur-tioii, ihoaLdi ihc I'h<-I that ttie wind \va^ 
from south-east on tliree occasions was a^jiiist obtaining the best results. 

Some of the birds are now nioulfin^. but liens laving in niuidt ;n<‘ 
more noticeable than in pievions years. Xeedk*s.s to say. siudi liens 
are very valuable. 

9'lie average number of e^gs per lien right througli the competition 
is 1,244 to date, wliicli is very satisfactory. Temperatures ranged from: 
— lowest, 47 degrees Fahrenheit, to highest, 103 degrees Krilireiilieil . 
Rainfall, 100 points. 

Department of Agriculture, A. Hart. 

Melbourne, Victoria. Cltiof Poultry Expert. 
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ORCIIAllD AND GARDEN NOTES. 


K. K. /V'C'o/i, F.L.S., PrmciiMd, Hvhool itf H oriicult ure, Hurnli'ij. 


The Orchard. 

As soon as the fruit is off the trees, the land should be well jiloiighed 
and left in a rough condition until the spring ploughing. Tf not 
already done, and the orchard conditions demand it, tliere is still tirro 
lo put in a legnniinons crop for green manuring purposes. But liiis 
should he done as early as ])ossihle, so as to give tlie crop a idiance to 
make snnu,' good cirly growth. Soils deficient in lime or iu organic 
inalter are always benefited by a crop of green manures. WBiere stall? 
manure is iinprocurahle, tlie green manure crop is the only means of 
adding organic matter to the soil. 

Pe.sts and Dikdasks. 

All secund-hinid and old cases shoubi he thoroughly overhauled, 
it is ])referahle to do this work now, instead of leaving it till spring, 
when the rn.sh of other duties will certainly prevent it being carried 
N'.it. The cases, if not bad enough to lie destroyed bv fire, should be 
rlipped for some time iu Imiling water. .'\nd this is not only for the 
killing of the codiiu iarv.T, but also to destroy larva: or eggs of any 
scale f:r a])his. and also any spores of fungus diseases that mav have 
found lo-dgmenr therein. 

As soon as the trees have shed tlieir foliage they n av l:c sprayed with 
led oil emulsion for woolly aphis, peach a]>!ns, and flic bryobia mite. 
.Ind this should l;,e done before pruning, so that iu baudiiug and curry- 
ing the pruuings tlie jiests will not be spread about the tircbard (o infect 
till' clean iinrljMiis, 


Flower Garden. 

Tlie removal of ))., rinanciil shrubs and palnus, and the planting out 
cl cvcrgi-eon tree?, shrubs, and herbaceous divisions should not be 
delayed any longer. The mirserv section of this class sliould bo chared 
cut I'llo the garden at once. Il is a mistake to wait. a.s mauv growers 
do. fur ihc umioval of su<-h jdanis until tlic winter season. If ])lanted 
out imw wiiilu Ihc ground is wai'iiu llie roots of the jilauts have a fair 
chance to grow, to take a considerable hold of (lie soil, ami lo establish 
llieiiisclves iu llicdr new location before (lie growth jicriod cimses, Tlien. 
uil.u tiu^ ivinler’s rest, they arc readv to break awav into new growth, 
i'otli in (he icots and irown, with the advent of the first spring-weather, 
iien ]d:ii)te(l in winler they have no cliance to grow ; the roots remain 
as when jilanted. and with everv chance (o rot iu the cold, wet soil, 
(he loliagc becomes yellow and deinlilateil. and tlie plant, if it dees 
uot succumb, olten lakes (he whole ensuing season to recover its general 
hciltli. And 1 lieu, of course, (he season tliat has been lost can never 
I'e regained. 

Bulbs, tubers, and conns of spring-flowering plants sliould now all 
b.‘ ])lanted. As they appear above ground, tliev should bo jirotected 
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from the ravages of snails and slugs, as these pests have a very great 
liking for these succulent growths. A good surface dressing of broken 
loaf or dust tobacco will effectually deal with these pests. In fact, 
the gardener who constantly uses tobacco, either in the leaf, stem, or 
dust forms, will very soon be in the happy position that slugs and snails 
will cause him no anxiety whatever. Besides, the tobacco has raanurial 
properties which are also valuable. 

Pansy and any other seedlings, also rooted layers and cuttings, may 
now be planted out into tbeir permanent positions. 

Sowings may also be made of any hardy annuals, such as antirrhinum, 
aquilegia, corrcopsis, Canterbury bell, dianthus, everlastings, foxglove, 
gaillardia, hollyhock, larkspur, leptosyue, lobelia, marigold, pansy, 
petunia, stock, sweet peas, verbena, walidovver, kc. 

Vegetable Garden. 

There should now be no untidy or uiidiig beds in the kitchen garden. 
The vacant beds should all be well dug over and prepared for the 
planting of vegetables for use in spring. In digging, a top dressing 
of manure should be given; this niav be dug in. All weeds, too, may 
be forked into the trendies, and covered well with soil as each spit or 
length is dug. A dressing of lime is very beneficial at this time of the 
year three or four weeks after the manure or weed dressing, 

A start should now be made at cleaning out the a.'iparagus beds. 
This vegetable is most popular, and yet one rarely met with in ordinary 
household gardens. Tt is supposed to be difiicult to grow, but this 
supposition is not borne out. as, once established, a bed of asparagus is 
one of the most easily managed plots in the whole garden. Depth of 
good soil and plenty of manure are all that this plant requires. 

In establishing a new bed, it is advisable to see that there is a good 
depth of 2 or 3 feet of rich, w-ell-manured soil. If this is not present, 
the soil should be dug out to that depth, and thoroughly mixed and 
enriched with well-rotted manure before being replaced. A bed deeply 
prepared, atid supplied with ample quantities of manure, should hist 
without replanting for very many years. The young plants or crowns 
should then be planted in trenches, keeping the rows 2 or .3 feet apart. 
An asparagus bed requires ample and direct exposure to the full rays 
of the sun. The asparagus should not be cut during the first season 
lifter planting; in fact, it is better to allow it to go uncut for twf> 
season.s. As little foreign weed growth as possible should be allowed 
in the beds, bnt, when thev are not producing culinary asparagus, rows 
of lettuce, beans, radish, &c., may be growui between the crowns. 

Towards the end of April the tops may be cut down, the beds cleaned, 
and a good top dressing of stable manure given. Chemical fertilizcr.'J. 
such as bonediist, snl])hate of ammonia, and sulphate of potash, may be 
given as a substitute to organic manure. In the past it has been the 
custom to annually top-dress the beds with salt. It was supposed that 
as asparagus in its native habitat was usually found in sandy soils near 
the sea coast, the plant reoiiired salt or a saline soil to produce successful 
results. It has latterly been found that .salt is not at all essential to 
good growth, and that the plant will readily adapt itself and grow well 
in soils of not at all a saline character. Where potash has taken the 
place of salt, quite improved results followed. 
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Tt is a good rule to observe that, no ripe seeds should be allowed to 
fall Oil tlie beds : they should be stripped off the plants before they have 
a eliance to drop. Seedlings will become a nuisance in the beds, and 
tliey interfere with tho regularity of the rows. 

A few early peas, also some broad beans, may now be sown; cabbage, 
oiuliflower. and other seedlings should be planted out from the st^ed 
beds. All garden herbs, such as thyme, mint, horse-radish, sage, &c.. 
AS well as rhubarb, should be divided and planted out where necessary. 

Onion seeds for an early crop may be planted out towards the end 
of the ntoiitli. Brown Spanish is very hard to beat as an all-round 
onion, while the variety of Early Brown Spanish may be relied upon 
ro produce an early crop. 


FRANKLIN’S WORDS OF WISDOM. 

Want of care does niore damage than want of wisdom. For want of 
:i nail tlie shoe was lost, and for want of a shoe the horse was lost. 

For age and want .save while you may, no morning sun lasts all the 

(lay. 

Experience keeps a dear school, but fools will learn in no other, 

Creditors have better nieinorics tlian debtors. 

J'lougli deep while sluggards sleep; and vou will liave corn to sell and 
\u keep. 

Work to-day, for you know not how much you may be hindered to- 
morrow . 

If you have your business doiie, go; if not, send. 

Foolish men make feasts, snd wise men eat them. 

He that by the plough would tlirivc, ium^^elf niust either hold or 
drive. 

The eye of the master will do more work than his hands. 

Always taking out of the meal tub and never putting in .soon comes to 
Idle bottom. 

If you would know the value of money, try to borrow some. 

Industry needs nol wish, and be that lives upon lK)|re will die fastinir 

buy wliat thou liast no need of. and ere long thou wilt sell thy 
uf?ces.=:aries. 

.•\t a great pennyworth pause awhile; many are ruined by buying 
Wirgains. 


Heivundehs for may. 

LIVE STOCK. 

IfoiiSK.s. -'I'lioso stabled e.nt be fed liberallv. Tli(>se doiii^ fast or lieiivy work 
d)i)iild be clipped; if riot wholly, then trace liigh. Tliose not rugged on coining 
tlie staldc' at nigJit should be wiped down and in half-an-honr’s time rugged 
"I covered with bags until the coat is dry. Ohl horses and weaned foals should 
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he given crushed oats. Grass-fed working horses should be given hay or straw, 
if there is no old grass, to eouiiteraet the purging effects of the young growth. 
Attend to teeth and feet of horses to be turned out for the winter. 

Cattle. — Cows, if not housed, should be rugged. Rugs .should be removed in 
tlie daytime \vl>en the shade temperature reaches 60 degrees. Give a ration of 
hay or straw, wliole or elinffed, to counteract the purging effects of youiig grass. 
Cows about to calve, if over fat, should be put into a paddock in which the feeil 
is not too abundant. Calves should be kept in warm dry shed. Observe strict 
cleanliness in feeding to avoid losses and sickness incidental to calf-rearing. 

— As recotnnieinled in Reminders for .-^pril. 

Shkkc. — K eep in-l:itnh ewes in strong store condition. Best results me 
nbt-'ine<i when ewes arc neither vorv poor, nor e.xcessiveh fat. (hu e tiie lambs 
arrive, the nio^t lil»cral Ireatment possible is in tlie niai!* Hte most profilable, 
Ill-fod c'vos arc had mothers at all time.s — at the time, or after lainhing. Select 
fine weather for lamb marUiug. Yard lambs over night. Never castrate or 
tail liigh-i omliiionejl or very weak lambs immediately on bcin<i run in and over 
heateil. The risk witi) large ram lambs ivill be lessciic*! if tijoy are allowed 
to stay in the yanls an hour or two after oastratiiiii. Draw the coa'.iulated blimd 
wliieli in many cases will be found retaiue<l in ilie groin and purse, no matter 
what mctluxl of openim^ tlie purse is used N<wer draw tails ti-dd. Projeefing 
imne delavs healing, especiallv when euttimj; off witli hot blades. Even willi the 
knife leave ennneh loo^e 'kin to come over and i-liei-lc the lisual 'trong rusli of 
bloral from lamb' on well-fed mothers. 

Potrr.TRA*. — Feed aniinal food to forward pullets, about \ oz. daily, and equal 
parts heavy oats and broken maize at night. -Ytld h'cerTic ehaff tn mash dailv. 
Sec flint fowl honses arc free from draughts to avoid colds, also that they are- 
free t'roin red mites. Cso Kpsoin salts freely to nv«»id R<nip and Chicken 
Pox. 


CULTIVATION. 

F.Ait.vt.- Dig main crop potatoes. Pusli on witli ploughing and sowing of 
cereal crops, including peas and beans. Green fodder (as for .4])ril) may still be 
?‘',wn. Land for maize, potatoes, and otlier root crops should be prepared and 
rnannred. Flax may be sown. 'Iransplant ('tiou .Moellier aiul Giant Drumhead 
cabbage plants in row.s .3 feet a|)art. Complete sowing permanent pastures with 
grasses and clovers. 

Or.CiiAKD, — l^loiigh, manure; apply lime to or« hard Iand> at rate or 5 nr 10 
cwt. per acre where soil is sour. .Spray trees infested with scale insects, Woolly 
Aphis, and Brvobia Mite with red oil or crude petroleum. Clean all rough bark 
from trees. Commence pruning early varieties at end of month. 

Floweii Garoen. — Digging, manuring, an<l pruning; trench and drain where 
necessary. Dress the surface with lime. Continue to sow hanly annuals. Bury 
all leave', soft-wood cuttings, and weeds. Continue to j)!aiit spring blooming 
perennials and other plants. [*lant cuttings of carnations anrl n^ses. 

VfUiTABLt: G.aki>e.\. — Cut down and clean out asparagus beds. Apply manure 
and lime dressings. Cultivate deeply. Plant out seedlings and early potatoes; 
sow peas, broad beans, carrot.s, and parsnips. 

Vineyard, — Subsoil land for new plantations if not already done, This work 
should be carried out as long before planting as is practicable. Vhne growers 
are warnefi against tlie too common practice (»f feeding off foliage after vintage. 
•Any small advantage in the form of stock feed is only gained at the cost of a 
reduction in the following season’s crop, owing to interference with accumulation 
of reserves, which continues so long as the leaves remain green. Sheep should 
not be allowed into the vineyard until all leaves have changed colour. Karly and 
deep ploughing is .strongly recommended. Manures should be applied as early as 
possible. Peas, &c., for green manuring, should be sown without <lelay, in onler 
to take advantage of earlv rains. Applications for grafted resistant rootlings 
for Iblfi must be made before end of May. 

Ccllarx . — Rack or fill up (preferably the former) dry wines as soon as a lighted 
match, introduced at bung hole, is no longer extinguished. Sweet wines should 
also be racked and fortified to full strength. 



